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Aman’s weakness... 
A familys nightmare... 


Arthur Hill in 
Don't Let the Ancels Fall 


Gers elarae: 
sharon Acker and Charmion King 
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Directed by George Kaczender 
Produced by John Kemeny 
Music by “The Collectors 
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Our contributors this issue. 


RONALD BLUMER, a regular contribu- 
tor, has just returned to Montreal after a 
summer’s filmmaking in the hinterlands of 
Georgetown, Mass. 

ALAN COLLINS is also a regular contri- 
butor to the magazine. He’s a filmmaker- 
editor in Toronto. 

HAROLD CROOKS has now left India 
and settled in London for the time being. 

CLIVE DENTON is a Toronto radio pro- 
ducer, film critic and Contributing Editor of 
Take One. 

DAVID DORFMAN is a new Contributing 
Editor. He has an MA in English from the 
University of California at Berkeley and has 
been, at various times, a rock-and-roll pro- 
moter, a community organizer on New York’s 
Lower East Side, a schoolteacher, and a Wel- 
fare worker. He co-founded his own film 
magazine, ‘(Cinema Worksheet” and worked 
as a distribution assistant and free-lance ca- 
meraman and soundman. He lives and works 
in New York. 

IAIN EWING, at the time of his co-inter- 
view of Peter Fonda printed in this issue, was 
taking film courses at UCLA and editing his 
feature, Kill—now completed. He is presently 
back in Toronto, where he is collaborating 
with Tony Reif on a book of interviews with 
independent Canadian filmmakers. 

ARLENE GOULD is a free-lance Canadian 
writer-critic working out of London. 

JOE MEDJUCK is Associate Editor- 
Publisher of Take One. Another of his recent 
claims to fame was an article in the “Times 
Literary Supplement”’. 

TONY REIF is studying for a PhD in 
communications (cinema) at the University of 
Southern California. He is Los Angeles cor- 
respondent for Take One and working (along 
with Iain Ewing) on a book of interviews with 
independent Canadian filmmakers. 

SUSAN RICE is a free-lance writer, a 
neo-New Yorker, a media consultant and a 
Good Sport, though not necessarily in that 
order. 

STAN VANDERBEEK first studied pain- 
ting and graphics, but moved soon into film. 
His various projects have included: the 
“Movie-Drome”’ in Stony Point (an audio- 
visual laboratory for simultaneous projection 
of dance, magic theatre, sound and film), 
computer-graphics (“the development of 
images and graphics designed by man-machine 
dialogue”), animation and new graphics, pro- 
jection systems, multi-media, “integrated in- 
formation concerts’’, movie-murals, experi- 
ments in motion/light/film/magic theatre. He 
has taught and lectured at dozens of univer- 
sities across the USA. His films have been 
shown and/or won prizes at Berlin, Vienna 
and Copenhagen (1965), Brussels (1958), 
Venice (1964), Oberhausen and Bergamo 
(1961), Manheim (1963 and 1968), London 
(1964), Expo 67 in Montreal, as well as across 
the USA. He has been published in a wide 
variety of periodicals including “Film Cul- 
ture’, “Film Quarterly’, “Popular Photo- 
graphy”, ‘“‘Tulane Drama Review’’ and (most 
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recently) “Art in America’. He is currently 
Artist-Fellow at the Center for Advanced 
Visual Studies at MIT, doing experimental 
work in computer-generated environments 
(movies and computer images; computer con- 
trol of multi-media). He is also carrying out 
studies in experimental tv under a concurrent 
Rockefeller grant for Artist-in-Residence at 
WGBH-TV, Boston. 

HERMAN G. WEINBERG is a highly- 
respected New York film authority, critic and 
writer. 
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TAKE ONE announces the birth — 
a ‘classified advertising” section. 
Rates are 20¢ a word, with a mini- 
mum of $5.00 per ad. Rates for 
more than one insertion on request 


eee 
Anyone seeing film Sonata for Pen Brush and 
Ruler by Barry Spinello—ten minutes, non- 
objective, animation, colour, sound—in Ca- 
nada please write stating particulars to Len 
Katainen, 606 Spadina Avenue, Toronto 179. 
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Dominique Noguez’s interpretation of Paso- 
lini’s Teorema seems to me wide of the mark. 
Surely it’s time for film critics to stop pulling 


the old ‘“‘not one meaning but .. . an infinity 
of meanings—or no meaning at all” formula, 
which, while just barely defensible as a cha- 
racterization of a few good films (Marien- 
bad? ), is wearing thin as a general recipe for 
Profundity. It seems especially inappropriate 
for dealing with Pasolini, than whom it would 
be hard to imagine a director less interested in 
nuance. Teorema, as its title suggests, has a 
more than usually determinate meaning: as- 
piring to the brutal clarity of a geometrical 
proof, it is structured on the pattern of a 
reductio ad absurdum. 

I take the film’s theorem to be: “It is 
possible for the bourgeoisie to be saved’’, We 
have it stated, in a deliberately confused and 
indecisive way, in the pre-credit sequence. An 
industrialist has “given his factory to the 
workers” (whether this involves any more 
than a De-Gaulle-like ‘‘workers’ participation”’ 
is left vague): does this herald the end of the 
class war, or is it yet another device to 
neutralize the workers’ movement and main- 
tain overall bourgeois control? Bourgeois te- 
levision poses its pseudo-questions to “‘key”’ 
or “representative” figures involved, ignoring 


ae 


the mass of the workers themselves, silent and 
grim against the paralyzingly ugly factory 
wall. This is the one sequence in the film 
presented as taking place ‘squarely in reality, 
and I think we are expected to feel that the 
industrialist is in fact up to something. Paso- 
lini, however, chooses to proceed by asking, 
“What sort of circumstances could lead an 
Italian industrialist in good faith to divest 
himself of his wealth? ’’ The rest of the film is 
in the conditional tense; it consists of the 
construction of such circumstances—a con- 
struction which Pasolini the Marxist is com- 
mitted to rendering self-collapsing. 

To begin with, bourgeois individualism 
demands an individual savior. So let us posit 
Terence Stamp, sweet Billy Budd himself, as 
house-guest. The individual savior par excel- 
lence being Jesus, Stamp can come across as a 
sort of Christ-fiqure; but so deadly is the 
current state of Italian bourgeois alienation 
from anything even residually vital that only 
the servant, representing the Italian peasantry, 
is able to derive Christian sustenance from 
him. (At least since Gramsci, the Italian CP 
had considerable respect for the fullness of 
the role the Church plays in the life of its 
flock, while of course feeling that the content 
of Christianity is now superseded and life- 
denying: the servant really can perform mir- 
acles, but all she is led to im the end is a diet 
of thistles and getting herself buried alive.) 
The members of the bourgeois family proper, 
on the other hand, cannot use Stamp as any 
sort of Symbol, because the symbolic pre- 
supposes a social language to which they, 
caught in the solipsism to which late bour- 
geois ideology dooms them, can have no 
access. So Stamp can “redeem™ them only by 
means of his miraculous body. This, with a 
sort of Bergsonian-comic mechanical ef- 
ficiency, he proceeds to do. 

The notion that sexual liberation will 
somehow painlessly transform the world has 
understandably fascinated the bourgeois mind 
in this century, and M. Noguez may be in 
good company when he claims that “sex is 
the true sacredness, it is the only possible 
form of sacredness nowadays” (2 formulation 
which with a bit of tinkering could satisfy a 
range of thinkers from Norman O. Brown to 
the editors of Cosmopolitan); but surely Paso- 
lini’s ‘hymn of praise to sex” could hardly be 
more nastily discordant as the film in its 
second half cruelly follows the fortunes of the 
post-orgasmic bourgeois family. One cata- 
tonic, one nymphomaniac, one rotten deca- 
dent queer bourgeois painter (Pasolini on 
abstract expressionism sounds like Nikita 
Krushchev), and one batty businessman. stri- 
ding naked into Mt. Vesuvius after stripping 
in a railroad station: “traumas and psychic 
developments experienced by people under 
strong sexual stress” indeed! However, the 
unhappy fates of father, mother, son and 
daughter are no more than extrapolations 
from their respective initial solipsisms: the 
‘savior’, no matter how bland, can only 
destroy them, because any degree of self- 
awareness injected into the lives of the bour- 
geoisie must bring them face to face with the 
dessicated parasitism of their existences. 
Q.E.D., I suppose. 

One of the troubles with Teorema is that 
the initial case against the bourgeoisie is sim- 
ply taken to be understood. And we get not a 
glimpse, after the film’s first moments, of the 
working class in which Pasolini’s faith pre- 
sumably rests. So the game feels a bit too 
easy; it lacks the dialectical sinew that charac- 
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terizes the work of Godard or (perhaps a 
more relevant comparison) Rosi. Pasolini’s 
imagination is crude: he values the shocking 
over the revealing moment. But one of the 


been such a persistent attempt to sabotage the 
film’s meaning by “those cursed gangs of 
plainclothes Jesuits’ M. Noguez rightly dis- 
likes, or for that matter by such critics as M. 
Noguez himself. 

A final small puzzle. I wasn’t sure, the way 
M. Noguez throws around “‘autobiographical”’ 
and “(homo)sexual”’, if we are to take it that 
Pasolini is queer. I certainly wouldn’t have 
thought so from the film, which treats the son 
with a venom characteristic of a certain sort 
of “revolutionary puritanism” (cf. Castro’s 
Cuba); but human masochism is a mysterious 
thing. However, out here in the west the 
gOssip lines are pretty attenuated, so could we 
have either a less ambiguous statement or a 
total, tactful silence? 
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J.O. Thompson 
Edmonton 
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be run by IFTSGA although all expenses will 
be met by the Czech government. Marienbad 
will be operated as a non-competitive interna- 


IF TSGA will take place. 

2. Film Creation—A subject will be agreed 
upon, such as “The World Student Move- 
ment,” etc. Each member organization will 
make part of the film and it will be compiled 
into one film by FAMU. This is much on the 
order of Vertov’s ‘‘Kine Eye’’. Each contribu- 
tor will receive a completed copy together 
with an international sound track. There is a 
possibility, if rights can be cleared, of exploi- 
tation of this film in each country, profits 
going to the individual members. 

3. Photo Creation—A photographic display 
similar in concept to Film Creation, available 
for exhibition or publication. 

4. Exchange of Films—A 16mm and 
35mm (the socialist film schools have reached 
the Eden of doing their graduation films in 
35mm color) collection of films, made by the 





student work of established schools. If any- 
one wishes more information concerning 
IFTSGA they can write to me in Victoria. 


‘dlls tional annual student film festival. The next Frederic Edell 
Es compensations offered by crudity is clarity, festival will be held in the spring of 1970, at Asst, Professor 
er which makes it all the odder that there has which time the first regular meeting of School of Fine Arts 


University of Victoria 


& 


Victoria, B.C. 





New American Cinema is moving quite rapid- 
ly today. It seems the only aspect of it not 
organized and not fully represented is the 
Exhibitor of these films. I have been exhibi- 
ting Underground Film for the last year and a 
half. I now show films in Ann Arbor where I 
sub-lease a regular Theatre, the Fifth Forum, 
for performances at 11:00 p.m. Friday and 
Saturday Evenings. We will soon be going 
multi-media, incorporating light shows, bands, 
etc, alorig with film. I have yet to show any 
profit from my ventures and just barely break 
even but I continue to stay in business be- 


a — mber organizations, will be seeninied, bse cause I see the need for these films to be 
S will be a one or two hour program, available shown to paying audiences. I exist thanks to 
& Early in April I attended a conference in for exchange. If rights can be negotiated, they my college (Pol. Sci.) t EES aakthies 

E Prague to establish an international organiza- would be available for tv transmission, finan- if aa vat sure whether it i noticeable to 
Ba tion of film students and graduates of film cial exploitation, etc., in the member coun- many connected with New Cinema but there 
ee schools (the rather bureaucratic title of the tries. Also, a program of the best films from on to be a rapidly accelerating trend in the 
Fe organization is the International Film and TV Marienbad would be assembled for exchange, closing of Underground Theatres and unless 
E Schools Student’s and Graduates Association aS well as for distribution to other interna- something is done soon the only place left to 
Ee (IFTSGA)—a title chosen by the Czechs). Pro- tional film festivals. exhibit these films will be in the colleges and 
E moted, primarily, by Czech and English stu- 5. Seminars—International seminars on Underground Film will lose a large percentage 
$ dents, the conference was attended by repre- theory, filmmaking, educational and student of its audience. But this trend can be stopped 
B sentatives of a fair sampling of Western film problems, etc. would be organized. it mnt gan veusbend. 


schools and Czech and Romanian institutions. 
Unfortunately, the US sent no representa- 
tives, the Eastern block stayed largely clear of 
the meeting because of the Czech political 
situation and the rest of the world either has 
no film schools or couldn’t afford to send 
delegates. 

The conference was devoted to ratifying a 
constitution, articulating the aims and charac- 
ter of the organization and electing a board of 
officers. There was a fairly strong movement, 
particularly among the French, Belgian and 
Canadian delegations to open the organization 
to all young filmmakers—to make it an inter- 
national young filmmakers organization ra- 
ther than a student association. But finally, 
after much politiking and polemic, it was vo- 
ted to limit membership, at present, to stu- 
dents in and graduates of accredited film and 
tv schools and university film and tv depart- 
ments. Actually, individual students and gra- 
-duates cannot be members of the organiza- 
tion, but must belong to either schools, de- 
partments, or national organizations of film 
and tv students which in turn are members of 
IFTSGA. It is through membership in local 
national organizations that students become 
members of the international association. 
Each member organization can send a delega- 
tion (with one vote) to the semi-annual 
meeting. The intention of this set-up is to 
encourage the organization of local and na- 
tional groups of film students who can then 
work for the improvement of local conditions 
in both schools and industry, as well as parti- 
cipate in an international dialogue. 

Before I go on with this random filigree of 
detail, I should say something of the purposes 
of IFTSGA. The immediate projects are: 

1. Film Festival—The Czech government 
and FAMU (the Czech film school) have given 


6. Reception—This is the title offered by 
the Czechs who also conceived of the project. 
FAMU runs a couple of rustic camps in the 
Bohemian mountains. These would be made 
available for summer and winter camping sea- 
sons for student filmmakers. 

7. Student Exchanges—Arrangements 
would be made with national film and tv 
industries for work visits of foreign students. 
For example, this year Czechoslovakia can 
arrange for fifteen exchange students to work 
at FAMU (which is probably the best film 
school in the world), and would like to send a 
like number abroad. 

8. Scholarships—Exchanges of students on 
a scholarship basis to study at foreign schools 
for 6 months, one year, two years, etc. Each 
member-country organizes for it in its own 
schools. 

9. Informational Centre—IFTSGA would 
also run an informational gathering and distri- 
bution centre for film and tv educational 
methods, theory, etc. It would also publish a 
newsletter and journal on film and tv educa- 
tion. 

The official working languages of the asso- 
ciation are French and English. 

One final thing, membership fees. After 
much debate, argument, exhaustion and inter- 
national disorder, a fairly equitable fee scale 
was worked out. The entrance fee is $50 
(U.S.) per organization. Organizations with a 
membership of up to 50 students pay annual 
dues at a rate of $5.00 per head. Organiza- 
tions with 51 or more members pay a flat 
annual fee of $300. 

It looks as if IFTSGA might be a very 
serviceable organization if all of its plans go 
through and it truly operates on an interna- 
tional basis. The problems are obvious, It 
might be of benefit to Canadian schools be- 


I would like to suggest the formation of an 
Association of Exhibitors of the New Ameri- 
can Cinema. Together we could co-ordinate 
many mutually beneficial policies, exchange 
information on the latest films, learn the dif- 
ferent advertising techniques we each use to 
draw in patrons. We might be able to set up a 
yearly convention (income-tax deductible) 
whereby we could meet with key distributors 
and also meet many of the film-makers who 
would care to attend. 

If any persons connected with distribu- 
tion, exhibition, or production of these films 
would like to get in touch with me about this 
matter my address is 19731 Forrer, Detroit, 
Michigan 48235. My phone is (313) 
272-3128. If any film-makers are in the De- 
troit-Ann Arbor area I would hope they 
would give me a call. 

Marvin Surowitz 
Detroit 
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I was astonished to find no mention in Wil- 
liam Weintraub’s article on the New Cinema 
(“‘Fluxation & Slurrage’’) of the work of Gi- 
sele Deutschbein. Her Skindivers alone—with 
the stark crudity of Teresa’s Announcement, 
“Joel, I’m pregnant’’ as he reads aloud from. 
TV Guide—would merit her inclusion in the 
front rank of cinéastes. But the startling in- 
novation of her later Serial 7 (in which she 
breaks up her thirty-five minute work into 
ten-minute overlapping segments shown on 
seven consecutive evenings), with its extraor- 
dinarily strong sense of déja vu, is surely a 
conceptual contribution to the New Cinema 
more powerful than even Kretschmer has 
achieved. 
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the Marienbad student film festival to inning film and tv training, eager to find out Patricia Graham : 
_IFTSGA, Originally run by FAMU it will now what's happening elsewhere and to view the Montreal 4 
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Two weeks before the premiere of Easy Rider Peter Fonda, 
the film’s star and producer was interviewed at Columbia 
Studios by Toronto filmmaker Iain Ewing and by Take One’s 
Los Asigwles correspondent, Tony Reif, 


Tony Reif 

Iain Ewing 

Wollensak 4100 

June 26/69 

Columbia Studios, Hollywood 


Fonda: Did you see the film? 

Ewing & Reif: Yes, yeah... 

Ewing: In all honesty I was really surprised at how good it was. You 
know— 

Fonda: Well in all honesty I made it and I’m reallly surprised how 
good it was! But you know I’m just as pleased about my mistakes as 
I am about the success, in other words they were mine...I mean 
(when I say ‘“mine’’) I mean including everybody, you know, Dennis 
and me and Jack Nicholson, everybody who was involved in the film. 
What I’m saying is we had a chance to-do our own thing, so we’re 
responsible for our own thing and we can’t say ‘‘Well the studio came 
in’ like everybody always says “and they took it, son’’... it was all 
ours, they left us alone. 

Ewing: Yeah, well it has, it has so much in it that really was beautiful, 
you know, and I found myself identifying with it all the time... and 
I felt so happy to see somebody who is almost of my generation 
saying what I want people to be saying, you know... 

Fonda: Oh man it’s the greatest feeling in the world, I mean, you 
know, when we were doing it it was so exciting cause we knew that 
everything we were doing was just straight, and it was just honest and 
we were going to tell the truth, and not try to point any fingers at it 
but just lay it out there and see if anybody picked it up. 

Reif: What’s going to happen to the film? Does Columbia think they 
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have a hit on their hands, or how are they going to handle it? 
Fonda: Yeah, it’s their number two film. Funny Girl which of course 
is the multi-million dollar big Hollywood studio-production, that’s 
their number one film. We're their number two film... cost 
$375,000 to make. 

Ewing: That’s great, that’s . . . oh that’s so good! 

Fonda: And you can make them all, you can make not just motor- 
cycle movies but any kind of movie for under five ...if the people 
involved are involved. You know what happens is most people make 
low-budget films to exploit something . . . or something on that line, 
but if you get people who are really doing a good thing. . . Wow! 
Reif: That third-to-last shot (or whatever it was) of you riding almost 
straight towards the camera with the very long focal length, just 
...it’s like you were... well, the way I put it I felt afterwards you 
were riding right out of hell towards...towards your destiny you 
know, I mean that was all or nothing. 

Fonda: That was it. That was what we wanted right there, to—that 
whole, like you say the genre of the chopper, of the western type of 
thing y’know, and he’s coming right at it and there’s the truck and 
there’s a confrontation, you don’t know what’s going to happen... 
and [snaps fingers and exhales in imitation of a crash] 

Ewing: You really didn’t cop out on it, either, which I was glad to 
see, because, you know, I think the kind of statement that you made 
about how America is responding to that segment of its young 
people... 

Fonda: Well we also wanted to get into how they respond, how the 
herd responds to anybody who comesinto it different. I mean Barry 
Goldwater came along here a few years ago and he was saying Rugged 
Individualism, and a lot of college kids—friends of mine, you know, 
and they were saying, Hey, that’s interesting. Then they read the 
sub-print, you know, the small print underneath, and they found out 
it wasn’t.... Well, we are herd-instinct people, all of us, I mean 
whether we’re Americans or Russians or Chinese, we’re all herd-in- 
stinct and soon as somebody comes in with a different attitude, man, 
Whew! uptight, they call the bulls out and the bulls go in and do in 
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the individual. We have a problem, not only the black versus the white 
in the country but, you know, the poor, the haves versus the have- 
nots, whatever it is. And we could have made the movie in Chicago— 
in Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, we could have made the same pic. The 
same problems exist. But you notice we didn’t get into the spade 
thing except as a background thing, we show the white cemetery—the 
brilliant white things with the crosses and everything and the great 
mansions in the town—and then the black side of town, with the 
blacks in their little shacks, and everything like that. We ourselves 
don’t get involved with it except an occasional something like, “‘Yeah, 
well you'll get out of jail if you haven’t killed anybody, at least 
nobody white’. We get involved with the problem without ever 
getting into the cliché, which I’d hoped would be one of the greatest 
parts of the film because then nobody could walk away saying, ‘‘Ah 
well, they dealt with that problem well.’”’ Because, it goes beyond 
dealing with a problem. 
Ewing: Right. I know what you mean. And that’s... like, you really 
kept yourself within the purity of the genre you were working in. 
Fonda: And you know, people have complained about things like the 
cocaine score at the beginning of the film, they said, “It’s terrible to 
do that, now you’re a big hero and everybody’s going to think it’s 
alright to.’’ I’m not a hero, I think nobody’s going to score cocaine, I 
don’t think it’s going to happen. But people have said it will, and 
“How come you don’t have more about that, it just was so easy, you 
just simply went in and tasted it and it was all friendly, the guy hugs 
you like he’s your father, and his name’s Jesus, and everything’s so 
easy and just get to the airport, everybody’s smiling and planes are 
landing already and you give it to Phil Spector and he gives you the 
money and everything’s cool and you split.” 
Reif: But he’s really uptight; that’s nice. 
Fonda: Isn’t that beautiful. But he was uptight ’cause he was terrified 
of the planes. Phil Spector, you can’t get him out of his home. He was 
terrified of those planes. He really didn’t know, you know, whether 
they were going to hit... we didn’t know whether they’d hit us or 
not, they were really right over the top of our heads, but... the gig 
is, if we’d had some big dramatic scene of scoring the cocaine, where 
there was a lot of danger in what we were doing, and people chasing 
us or something, it would have lifted it off what we had done. All we 
did was a simple, illegal, immoral, federal act. We could have been 
selling newspapers like William Randolph Hearst . . .you know, it’s the 
same act. He’s pushing—in his time—pushing false hope, false, you 
know, lies and shit like that, no matter who went down .. .he built 
San Simeon... .no matter what it cost, and it cost several lives. So we 
score cocaine no matter who goes down, but we make it as if we just 
went to the supermarket... because that’s the American attitude 
.... We were sure that what we were doing was ...right, as far as 
we felt, because we felt honest about it. We took dramatic license in 
being non-dramatic ... because I’m sure if all of us right now just 
went down to score coke we'd be a little bit uptight doing this 
cocaine scoring, and we’d be looking around making sure nobody’s 
listening and not wanting to sniff it in the middle of the junkyard and 
so forth, but we agreed totally upon how the style of the film should 
be, that the characters should behave and never say what they 
are... just behave how they are... that all the dialog sequences with 
maybe the exception of one or two should be just total behavioral 
and never explain a bit about the story—you watch the story happen. 
Well, you know, these people here they’re used to a different kind of 
film, they’re being led down the path by everybody all the time, so 
they can predict the ending and they just qualify it whether it was a 
good prediction or a bad prediction and did they do it well—but this 
time they’re caught off guard. All of them...even the cats, man, 
who are with us, they’re caught off guard. 
Reif: What exactly was the point-of-view that you wanted to get 
across in the hippie commune? It was kind of a positive and negative 
thing at the same time I think, wasn’t it? 
Fonda: It’s probably, yeah. I'll cop out and say it’s the weakest part 
of the film as far as I’m concerned. It was the one we had the most 
trouble with. Whether it was conceptual or not I’m not sure... well, 
I have my ideas about it, I’ve seen it a hundred and sixteen times now 
but ...We were sure that we didn’t want to go in and do a hippie 
commune sequence that everybody was going to say, ‘“‘Ah well, lookit 
they’re all saying isn’t hippie wonderful.”’ Well hippie ain’t wonderful, 
and it’s a bummer life out there. They’re eating dead horses, and 
they’re getting shot at by the Indians and they’re getting shot at by 
the Chicanos and they’re getting shot at by the townspeople, and they 
don’t know what they’re doing, and they’re diseased... 
Ewing: That was so beautiful, that whole bit about “This is Captain 
America and I’m Billy’’, and you had the flag on your back, and, you 
know, no more need by said, you know, because... all those chro- 
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we're right on your wave-length, man... as soon as you throw that 
kind of symbolism at us, Wow! we're on your trip... You know, 
what you did is you presented us with an iconic image that had many 
layers of meaning simultaneously contained in it... and it was really 
nice. One thing I wanted to ask you is, do you read the I Ching? 
Fonda: I sure do. We did the I Ching in the film there... the one 
about revolution ...We just sat there and I said “‘Which one are we 
going to do, you know... maybe we should find the right one”, and 
then we both sat there for a few seconds... and then I said ‘“‘Hey! ”’ 
He says ‘‘Yeah? ’’ And I said, ‘‘Let’s just throw and do whatever it is.”’ 
And he says ‘‘Yeah, right, it’s the only way to do it. Shall we do it at 
the time? ’’ And I said, ‘‘No, let’s do it now...right now, because 
this is what we’re talking about right now so we'll do it now,’’ and we 
threw it and that’s what it was... and that talk of revolution ‘cause a 
change goes around three times, you know...I got goose-bumps 
when we read that thing, I said “Far out, man, that summarizes 
everything, just that one I Ching image.” 

Ewing: I wanted to ask you about that because it seems to me that a 
few years ago you were being forced to imitate these uptight castrated 
American roles, 

Fonda: Absolutely right, man, I caught myself doing that and I said 
‘‘Wait a minute...” 

Ewing: How were you able to make that kind of breakthrough in 
your own self, and how do you want to communicate it to other 
people? 

Fonda: Well I really fucked around with my head, you know, like I 
saw myself in Tammy and the Doctor and all of these things, and I 
said, ‘Well, I can go the establishment route and try to be an actor in 
the establishment’s core ... but what am I doing then. I would rather 
have my life be my art style, my art form.”’ 

Ewing: It’s so good for me to see somebody your age—if you will 
forgive me talking of you in those terms—because it seems to me 
that— 

Fonda: Am I an old man already? 

Ewing: In a way you are, do you know what I mean? 

Fonda: Twenty-nine ...I suppose.... 

Ewing: There’s a generation between us, you know, because like, who 
did you have to identify with when you were a fifteen-year-old? 
Fonda: Man, no one, and I sure wish I had somebody, I wish 
somebody had turned me on, I wish somebody had done the numbers 
to me you know.... Yeah... well, except, you see now what hap- 
pened was I paid a lot of dues for those years. There was a lot of 
questions and conflicts, they’re still going in my head. When I was 
fifteen I was really fucked up, in a social way, by society, by duplicity 
of which I wasn’t totally aware. There was something wrong but I 
didn’t know... I assumed it was me because I had been conditioned 
already for fifteen years that I was a failure...So I assumed that I 
was wrong. That’s why I went for the social play—the society’s and 
the establishment’s viewpoint—for the first, say, four or five years of 
my career. Until I just got so nauseated with the idea... you know—I 
said I dig bread, you know, that’s fine and I can buy good grass and I 
can take my old lady and my kids some place but, man, not this way; 
I’ll push over a bank first. [laughter] I'd love to do that, man...I 
want to make a picture with my sister, as a commercial venture—and 
I'll cop right out, it’s a commercial venture... we want to make a 
good one, so that people say, ‘Man, it’s a good film,’’ but... an 
incest story with my sister. I’m saying that’s going to brown... that’s 
browning out to society, man, that’s dropping my ass right at them 
and saying ‘“‘Phoucccch’’. 


You have that moral problem in Easy Rider, you know, about 
being hard narcotics dealers, without a care in the world and we’re 
beautiful heroes ... people that you can identify with, that you want 
to be... you want to be like them, you want to look like them, you 
want a chance to do what they’re doing...and when you come 
together at the end and they’re killed, you still can’t get it together— 
“you” being the establishment—can’t get it together, man, how about 
you can like this kind of person, feel sad about their death and 
shocked, and yet they’re the most immoral people you can pick up in 
America. 

When we went to shoot that sequence in the cemetery—we 
shot it in 16mm—we went to shoot that sequence and we hadn’t 
written anything—we just knew the story—and we had to get down to 
Mardi Gras before it closed... you know what I mean. So he says, 
“Get up there on that statue and ask your mother why she copped 
out on you.” And I said, ‘Oh man... wow! ” I said, “Gee, you 
know, is that relevant to the picture man? Listen, man, you know, I 
want to be an existentialist hero in this film, I don’t want to say 
anything, you see—my whole point is that I don’t say anything until 
it’s all over and then I’m going to say ‘We blew it’ You understand? 
And that’s my whole gig in this picture.’’ And he says, “No man, no, 
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go up there and cop out and ask your mother why she left you.’”’ And 
he’s crying as he’s telling me, he says “This’s our one chance, d’you 
understand, this’s our chance.’’ And then I started crying and I said, 
“You're right.’’ And I climbed up on that statue and I was wailing for 
two hours, as they kept reloading on us—I was really into it. We only 
used a few moments of it, you know, but... And unfortunately, he 
got so taken away with what I was doing up there that he kept talking 
through the whole thing, so we can only use snatches of it... The 
whole scene you keep hearing him saying, “Oh yeah, man... oh 
yeah! ’’ You keep hearing him 'cause we had two live mikes—one with 
the chick who’s reading, ‘‘I believe in God the Father,” and me up on 
the%&tatue which was all simultaneous... That was a little technical 
mistake ... but it was our mistake, and it all worked out. After it was 
over I came up and I said, “I think we ought to take it out of the 
film.’’ He said “‘Why? ”’ I said, ‘‘Well, man, I mean... everybody’s 
going to know, I mean I copped out my life to the public. I told 
everything that happened to me in my life, including my mother who 
cut herself up in an insane asylum. You know, like, if I’m up there on 
the statue, holding onto the Statue of Liberty there, saying ‘Why did 
you leave me, Mom,’ the whole audience is going to think I’ve left 
Captain America and now I’m Peter Fonda.’”’ And you know I really 
had this thing going in my head, and he kept saying, ‘‘No, no, no, not 
at all, leave it in, it’s got to be in, it’s the one thing that brings you 
down there.”’ 

Ewing: Mm-hmm... Well, in a way, one thing maybe you don’t 
realize is that Peter Fonda is Captain America... Peter Fonda has 
become Captain America. 

Fonda: Well in a sense, you know, but I don’t like to think about 
that. 

Ewing: You are Captain America in a way... like, I remember when 
I saw that film The Wild Angels, you know, like I was very moved by 
just the kind of inarticulate performance you gave, and there was that 
very beautiful moment in the church where you said something about 
“‘We just wanna be free to ride our bikes, that’s all—”’ 

Fonda: Yeah, oh they had a big speech and I said, “Oh I don’t want 
to say it, don’t you understand.’’ Right, jeez I’m glad to hear that. 
I’ve been knocked for that film all over the world except for the kids 
who went to see it. 

Ewing: One thing I wanted to ask you—neither of us have done very 
many interviews, and uh... are you enjoying this interview? 

Fonda: Sure. 

Ewing: That’s, that’s good. Is there anything you'd like to say, I mean 
we're from Canada and this is going to be published in Canada. Is 
there anything you'd like to say to the people in Canada? 

Fonda: Yeah, Canada was where I got the idea about that. I was up in 
Toronto at a Showarama of all the Canadian exhibitors. And Big Jack 
Valenti—he’s the head of our Motion Picture Association here—he got 
up and gave a speech about we had to stop making films about drugs 
and motorcycles and violence, and we have to promote films that are 
family nature. And then he went on to promote this Twentieth 
Century-Fox film called Dr. Dolittle ...which cost $27,000,000— 
later revised to seventy-two (You know like two hours later they said, 
“It was a mistake, it’s actually $72,000,000 that it cost.”’) Big speech 
about this; I’m sitting in the audience with a Nagra and a shotgun 
mike, and I got this dude: ‘“‘Ah bulieve, Ah truly bulieve, that we 
must stop... ’’ you know, blah blah blah blah. So I’m thinking: “Far 
out, seems to me the only thing to do is make a drug-motorcycle 
movie.’’ And it just passed through my head, didn’t stick there... I 
get up and accept a little gold lighter for being there, thanked 
everybody very much, and said, “The only time $27,000,000 should 
be mentioned is in the box-office not the budget. Cause all these 
exhibitors, they can’t run Dr. Dolittle ... They've got to have cheaper 
things to put in their small theaters, their drive-ins and stuff like that. 
So, you know, that’s what they wanted to hear... they don’t want 
to have to give away so much of their take of the ticket, they want a 
film that they can afford to run... not Dr. Dolittle. So they thought 
that was good, and I made a quip that was interesting in the industry, 
you know, to pull out on. I went back to my motel-room, drank a 
beer (didn’t have any grass with me, you see... didn’t want to travel 
across the border, I was a little bit uptight about it) and sat there 
playing my guitar. And there was these pictures on my desk in the 
motel-room there, in Toronto, they have all these things that I’m 
supposed to sign, for the nephew of So-and-so and the daughter of 
Such-and-such. And one picture showed me and Bruce Dern from 
Wild Angels, riding along the Venice beach-front just before we pull 
into Dern’s house, in the beginning of the picture. Only the picture 
was printed in such a way that all the background was almost washed 
out—the beach and everything was very white and all you could see 
was Dern and me on the chop. And I thought, ‘‘Hey that’s a far-out 
image,” and I looked at it for a second you know, two guys—not a 
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gang, but John Ford and Ward Bond, or Monty Clift, the searchers, 
just two cats, man. Far-out image. And then I was playing the guitar 
for a while and then I played “Fat Angel” by Donovan, whose first 
few lines are ‘‘He’ll bring you happiness in a pipe, Then he'll ride 
away on your silver bike, And apart from that he’ll be so kind, In 
consenting to blow your mind... Fly Trans-Love Airways, get you 
there on time...’ I thought, “Man, yeah, that’s the image... a 
dude who rides a silver bike and turns everybody on and just rides 
right off again,’’ and I said ‘“‘That’s it.’’ So I thought, ‘These two 
guys, they score dope, they come across, they’re successful, and make 
a lot of bread, sell everything and split L.A. for Florida: retired—great 
American dream, to retire in Florida... they go across the country; 
all sorts of things’ll happen to them across the country, they’ll come 
face to face with themselves in all sorts of different situations—with 
themselves they come face to face...with the hippies, with the 
southerners, with everything.” I didn’t have the hippies and the 
southerners in the story, I just had that they take the ride. ‘And like 
Mice and Men, one guy is the straight and the other guy is the foil, 
you know ... looking for it... he’s believing it, he’s believing he 
bought his freedom, and the other guy ain’t so sure all the time... 
And at the end they get killed, right from left field.” In my own mind 
I said, ‘‘Now the audience who sees this film, my sub-culture fans who 
saw Wild Angels and The Trip will say, ‘Ah, Fonda’s going to get away 
with it this time...he’s got to get away with it this time’.” And I 
said [snaps his fingers], ‘‘We take it away from them.” So I call 
Hopper on the phone from Toronto, and I said, ‘‘How about this? 
(blah blah blah blah blah blah blah blah blah).” He said, “Great! ”’ 
Two days later I got down, we spent one day walking around my 
tennis court talking about it—I have a tennis court that we don’t play 
tennis on, we walk around and make movies on the tennis court just 
talking. And we talked about an hour and a half or two, and then 
stopped...and I went to Europe to make a movie, and we were 
apart for like a month. He was here, thinking “Jesus, I wonder if 
Fonda's going to get it together,’ because it was me simply saying 
“That’s my next movie” . . . nobody would hire Hopper for anything. 
But I felt I had enough power to try to get together a couple of 
hundred thousand dollars. ..I thought maybe I had enough pull to 
get that. And so I wrote letters and I said, ‘“‘Let’s get to Mardi Gras in 
the film, great time, we'll have a lot of free costumes and shit like 
that, a real Roger Corman number where we don’t have to pay you 
know... but we'll have a wild thing going ‘cause it’s a far-out 
number.’’ And then we thought about the lawyer. I said, ‘““You know 
I think we ought to get busted someplace . . . for something, either a 
bar fight or something.”” And then I got the idea of parading: 
stopping, getting high and having lunch and seeing a parade go 
by...and then getting in the parade, and then getting busted for 
parading without a permit. And I said, ‘I think that’s a big one’’, so 














































Dennis says, ‘“Yeah”, and we put that in and Dennis said, ‘‘We go to a 
hippie commune”, and I said, “Right, right, we'll pick up a hippie and 
we'll take him on the road to the commune, right? So we'll see that, 
and then we get busted and...’ We didn’t have it in any shape, we 
just had these ideas that we later laid out, into a formal screenplay. 
Reif: How detailed was the screenplay? According to the publicity 
blurb, Terry Southern just kind of wrote up a few things and handed 
it in to somebody—I mean based on your ideas... 

Fonda: What publicity blurb said that? 

Reif: Oh, you should see it . . . it’s—like, there it is. 

Fonda: Oh here we are. [Reads blurb] That’s not true, 90 percent of 
the film wasn’t ad libbed ... it was just that some of the dialogue— 
and there’s very little dialogue—was ad libbed.. . . but some was right 
on [Reads some more] Terry, you know, he’s a dear friend of ours 
and he lent us the name, which was very important... it gave 
Columbia the idea that we had something more than just a schlock 
motorcycle flick. Terry Southern, you know, he’s so freaky but 
nevertheless— 

Ewing: He’s got weight. 

Fonda: Weight. Now... as the song says, “Take the weight off Terry 
an’ put it right on me! ” Okay, I'll tell you what happened. You 
heard about the first part of it—I got the idea, called Hopper, and we 
got together and wrote the story. I was in Europe writing Hopper 
letters about the different things, and there comes Terry, to see 
Vadim and Jane about Barbarella ... and he gets drunk and high and 
he says, ‘‘What are ya, what are ya doing? ” and I said, “Oh, I’m going 
to do this movie.” He says, ‘““Yeah, who’s doing it? ’’, I said, ‘Nobody 
yet, but I’m going to do it, man, it’s the next flick.” ‘‘What’s the 
story? ’’ “Blah blah blah blah blah blah.” And he said, ‘‘That’s a 
far-out story! ” He said, ‘“That’s one of the great stories I’ve heard; 
it’s got a beginning, a middle and an end.” He said, ‘“That’s beauti- 
ful”. . . you know, and ‘What are you going to do? ” And! said, “‘Oh, 
we got to get a writer to help us put it in screenplay form”—you 
know, just that. He says, “I’m your man.”’ I said, “Terry, you cost a 
hundred and fifty thousand a script, that’s our whole budget.”’ He 
said, ‘‘No no no, you don’t understand, I’m your man’’. So we got 
together and Dennis and I sat down and rapped the story, with Terry 
sitting there, into a tape recorder. Then we brought it back, sold it, to 
Bert Schneider, who said, “Far out, how much do you want? ” I said, 
“What do you want?”’ And he left us totally alone. Went back—we 
shot New Orleans and then went back with Terry, and Terry sat there 
and kind of supervised by the way of saying, “Well I think you ought 
to say this ‘and this’, as Dennis dictated to the secretary, because I 


said, ‘‘Dennis, you dictate, because you're the director—you've got to 


say what you want to have seen on that film. Then I'll sit there and 
tell you whether I agree with you or not but that’s as far as I’m going 





to get into it.” And we actually did the script—it was absolutely 
written out. And that was for the bank; the bank can say, ‘Oh, 
there’s pages with dialogue, okay, we’ll give you three hundred and 
fifty thousand for that.” You know? And we went in and I'd say, 
“You know, I think that we shouldn’t say that; I don’t want to say 
anything but ‘yep’ here and ‘nope’ there, you know . .. and that’s all 
I want to say and I think that’s right,” and Dennis would say, “Yeah 
okay, good, good, you're right.’’ It was so easy .. . I mean difficult in 
one sense but as an actor it was so great to do that. There was no 
make-up; there was no preparation, we were totally it all the time. I'm 
not really Wyatt, in my character (I get involved, I talk with people 
...I mean I’ll get in and start rapping with people and get it on, I 
don’t sit back) but there is a great deal of my personality that goes in, 
just like Dennis—a great deal of his personality goes into that—and 
Jack Nicholson, who was born in New Jersey, not in Texas, you 
know, and he doesn’t drink even... you know... 

Reif: Was that speech his, or was it in the script? 

Fonda: That was absolutely written. What happened was we ad libbed 
the going into it, with the joint and everything like that. The script—I 
wish I had a copy and I’d show you what it says—it shows that I turn 
him on. But there’s a lot of dialogue and we just kept cutting it out, 
here and there, ’cause I kept saying I don’t want to say anything, you 
know. 

Ewing: Yeah... what you did is you just gave us an archetype— 
which is what we all want...I mean, we’re all looking for arche- 
types. 

Fonda: Well, what’s one of our archetypes from the past is, like, 
Treasure of the Sierra Madre: three-character play . . . two then three 
then two. I was in essence the Tim McCoy part... the part that the 
attractive young kid played. And Hoppie was the Bogart number. And 
Nicholson played Walter Huston—as a young guy, you know, but not 
so much together as Walter Huston: Walter Huston with the big 
alcoholic problem and so forth, but I mean that same thing, those 
three foils worked. But I feel we changed the roles around enough so 
that all three roles became equally important, and, like, in Treasure of 
the Sierra Madre, although Huston’s brilliant, it’s really Bogart, and 
his film. It was Bogart’s film. But this way, even though Nicholson's 
only in for less than a third of the film—in the center part, or towards 
the end—he’s part of it too. 

Ewing: What are your plans for the future? 

Fonda: I’m going to enlarge my ass-hole so I can keep working in the 
industry.[ Laughter] 

Ewing: Oh wow, Peter, why are you letting them do it to you? 

Fonda: They’re not doing it to me, I’m saying that just to let them 
know that I know that’s what they want of me... you know? They 
ain’t doin anything to me. My next plan is to make a film about the 
American Revolution... just as real and tasty as the last one, you 
know, so that you can say, “‘My god, how’d they get the camera in 
there? ’’ I’m having a little bit of opposition . . . but with reviews like 
that, the opposition gets less and less .. . and less, and less, and what 
happens is—like Warren made it easier for me. Because Beatty went 
out—and everybody hated Beatty, nobody liked Warren Beatty: What 
the hell, he’s a schmuck actor, so he was getting $250,000 a picture, it 
was a big publicity blah blah blah blah blah—knock Warren. Warren 
comes out and makes Bonnie and Clyde, you know... whew! Forty 
million bucks or whatever it does, you know, thirty million bucks or 
something like that. Now Warren can’t do wrong. But not only 
Warren can’t do wrong, they’re a little bit open to hear other people 
who have young ideas, you know... and Warren’s a year older than I 
am, so it makes it just fine. I thank Warren for helping open the door. 
People come up to me and thank me because now they’re getting the 
chance to go out and make hundred, two hundred thousand dollar 
films, their way without studio controls... which is the gig. You see 
we're into communications, man, not entertainment. I mean I want to 
entertain the people too... and we do have great musical numbers 
and those bikes look beautiful, you know, and we have some great 
jokes, and... 


Ewing: But in a way we’re all beyond entertainment these days. 
Fonda: We have to be. . . we have no time left. 

Reif: I was curious to know what kind of crew you had, how large. 
Fonda: Including what I call gofers—the kids who do everything, 
right? who worked for ninety bucks a week—23 people... at the 
most. Not including all the actors in the hippie scene. On the road, we 
had one lighting truck, a generator, a camera truck—well it wasn’t a 
big truck, it was, like, an International, one of those four-door 
Internationals, with a big back on the end of it, that was what we 
called a camera truck... station wagon... we shot out of the back 
of a Chevy convertible, all those travelling shots were Chevy conver- 
tible. We used an Arriflex and blimped it for the sound sequences, and 
kept back—we always, with only a few exceptions, used the 12 to 25 
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to 250 zoom .. .. Angenieux zoom ... which is a beautiful lens, man, 
I’ve never been photographed that beautifully, or never been—you get 
the camera away, you see... which gives the ideal like the camera’s 
not there, you know... cause the camera’s removed. That camera 
was far away from us all the time. And it also gives you great 
mobility ... because although I hate zoom (’cause it’s always over- 
done) this guy’s such a good cameraman—he shoots with both eyes 
open, so he can see everything that’s happening... and he’ll just 
slightly adjust ... and you could hardly see it, he’ll just open a little 
more, to cover something, close down and make it in focus. And we 
do rack-focuses, which can always be overdone, but we do them just 
right to direct attention... but it’s always when you least expect it 
to happen...and I like that—we got a complaint about that: How 
come you couldn’t keep the people in the foreground in focus when 
you...? ‘Cause I said, ‘‘What the fuck, we’re going for the person in 
the back, so we put him in focus, and then bring him out of 
focus...and there’s no reason why you can’t do that...I mean 
that’s an old trick... but when you use it as a trick, it becomes 
noticeable; when you use it as an emotional movement, you dan’t 
notice it. 

Reif: Where did you pick up your cameraman? I mean I agree he’s 
really good and I guess he’s— 

Fonda: Well I’d seen four or five films that he did; he was a member 
of a NABET crew, which is the crew we wanted to use because that 
means we don’t have to have teamsters and forty people sitting 
around—cause we didn’t have any make-up and we didn’t need any 
make-up man, although we have some guy who did our bruises and we 
gave him make-up credit; we don’t need six men on sound, you know, 
and...all that bullshit. The director can go up and say, “Wait a 
second, I want to move this here,’’ and actually pick up that object 
and move it over there and put it down—Dennis went out there and 
was decorating his sets, you know, and we’d all help, everybody 
would help decorate everything. With an I.A. crew the director can’t 
touch an object, the prop man has to come in, it might take you a 
half hour to explain, ‘‘No no, not there, over there, you see, over 
there, you know,” but how can you explain to some dodo who 
doesn’t know anything about that? Not all prop men are dodos, by 
the way; prop men that I know are really, some of them are really 
smart, I mean they really are into getting far-out things, but very few 
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of them. We saw this guy, we saw his work on two other motorcycle 
films—Hell’s Angels on Wheels, and The Savage Seven—and then a film 
called Psych-Out ... all of them low-budget, Joe Salaman type films 
and we said, ‘‘Far out, man, this cat really knows how to work a long 
lens.” Well Fellini, not Fellini—Antonioni came down to see a rough- 
cut, flipped out, just literally flipped out, tried to get the cameraman 
right away—but he was off in, the cameraman was off in Hawaii or in 
the South Pacific shooting an ad or something like that, but Fellini 
says I must have—Antonioni—I keep wishing it were Fellini—Antonio- 
ni says, “you know, I’ve gotta have that man.”’ He’s fantastic, you 
know, with his tic, Antonioni really he’s got this tic, man, it’s 
incredible. During our movie though, you know his tic started and 
then it began to stop and then at the end like he was just like that, 
watching it... Then he came out and said, “It’s the most honest film 
that’s come out of America that I’ve ever seen...” And he went 
around telling everybody else about it too. I feel good, you know. I 
hope that it’s a great big box-office . . . 

Ewing: I hope so too... . You deserve it. ; 

Fonda: I need it man, I didn’t pay myself a dime . . . whatever I took 
as an actor—I have to be paid $392.00 a week as an actor, that’s the 
SAG ruling—and I would take and pay my taxes—they were withheld 
—and then whatever was left was like two hundred and some odd 
bucks, two hundred and eighty-six bucks; I’d give it back to the 
company. I didn’t take any pay as producer or writer. Nothing. I 
haven't taken a dime... and that’s my hook on Columbia and every- 
body else involved with it. I say, “Man, there’s not a fly near 
me... nothing went into my pocket, it went into that movie... you 
guys get that straight and you’ll make movies well too... You know, 
you put it in your something about, well, you know, this and that, 
when I go out to sell it I say, “‘Sure, I’ll go to Detroit and sell the film, 
you pay me two grand .. . Because it’s your money now, man... it’s 
selling money, so you pay me now.” Or if they say, “We don’t want 
to do this or we don’t want to do that,” you know, they goddam well 
better because my balls are on that table, and if you cut them, I'll cut 


yours, man, ’cause nobody’s going to cut my balls anymore . . . you 
know, I've had it with A.L.P., you know, I get up there and rattle their 
cages... I love it, man, I come home I feel so good these days... 
Ewin:: You must feel clean and pure. 

Fonda: I don’t feel pure, but I’m feelin’ clean! a 
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BERGMAN. --- 
through a 
filmmaker 

barklp 


Where do you stand politically? 

Nowhere. If there was a party for scared people I would join it. But, 
as far as I know, there is no such party. 

Your religious leanings? 

I don’t belong to any faith. I keep my own angels and demons going. 
Say something about The Shame. 

I don’t discuss my own films. That would kill the pleasure for 
audiences and interpreters. 

This is going to be a poor interview. I got to get some meat on it. Can 
we talk about your private life? 

No. We can’t talk about my private life. 

What the hell are we going to do then? 

I don’t know. You're being paid to write about me, not me. If you 
start crying I don’t plan to console you. 

If you don’t cooperate I’m going to write something terribly un- 
pleasant about you and your film. If I were you, Mr. Bergman, I 
would watch myself. You're no longer on top. You're on the skids. 
You need us. We don’t need you. You're terribly old. YouTe not big 
business. You're not so big in any respect. Face the facts and let’s 
work out an interview in an atmosphere of mutual consent. 

Excuse me. If I have offended you, I’m sorry. You destroy me. I’m 
willing to make all the concessions you wish. What do you want me to 
do? Shall I kiss your ass? 

I can imagine greater pleasures. All I want you to do is to say 
something about your damn, shitty film, which, to be sure, I haven't 
seen but which according to many sensible people could just as well 
never have been made. 

That’s it. Just as well never have been made. You’re more right than 
you understand, you dear dirty darling son. In the drama that washes 
over us, my cry is just as audible as the chirp of a bird during a battle. 
I feel it. I know it. 

If you're aware of the total pointlessness of your work, why do you 
continue with it? Why don’t you do something useful instead? 

Why does a bird chirp from fright. Yes, I know, the answer sounds 
melodramatic and I see already how the corners of your mouth 
beneath your weak little moustache turn into an ironic and a very 
becoming smile. But I have no other answer. No, I have no other 
answer. If you want to you can note down the whole series of words: 
anguish, shame, humiliation, anger, boredom, contempt. Do you 
know what a film is? No, how the hell could you. You’re a critic. A 
film is like a big wheel that one gets started with all the physical and 
spiritual power that one can muster. Slowly, the wheel starts to move. 
And its own weight gets it to turn faster and faster. In due course, one 
becomes hopelessly a part of the wheel, of its motion. That’s the way 
it goes, Mr. Big Shit. Let me conclude our discussion with a punch on 
the jaw and by wishing you good luck. 


Ernest Riffe 





This is the second article by Ernest Riffe. The first one—a violent 
attack on Ingmar Bergman—was first printed in the Swedish film 
periodical Chaplin a few years ago. The rumour that Riffe is a pseudo- 
nym for Bergman has, so far, not been convincingly denied. 
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In 1966 the small gardens in front of the National Film Board’s 
Montreal headquarters were torn up and covered over with boards in 
fear of separatist bombs. Three years later, the NFB stands on the 
brink of annihilation, not with a bang but a strangled whimper. The 
Canadian government, in a series of austerity measures has decided to 
cut the budgets of all government agencies by, in effect, 10 to 20 
percent. The NFB’s minuscule budget did not save it from the axe and 
there are reasons why this organization will be harder hit than most. 
At the present time all non-sponsored production has stopped dead 
and all plans for future production are being held in suspension. The 
seven hundred and fifty Film Board employees, including a collection 
of the most creative minds in Canada, are patiently waiting to find 
out who among them is going to be fired. Men like Joe Koenig, 
(Christopher's Movie Matinée), John Kemeny (Bethune), George 
Kaczender (Don’t Let the Angels Fall, Phoebe), and Arthur Lipsett 
(Very Nice, Very Nice; A Trip Down Memory Lane, 21-87, etc.) have 
already left. More of the best will be going in anticipation of the 
stampede. In accordance with civil service procedures, those people 
who were hired most recently will be the first to be laid off. 

As the National Film Board is presently financed, about one 
third of production is commissioned and sponsored by other govern- 
mental departments. These are the military training films or the films 
for the Department of Fisheries which help pay for the overhead. The 
only other income which the NFB has (aside from a tiny income from 
film rentals) is a ten million dollar grant from the government. It is 
with this income that the other two thirds of the operation is 
financed. These are the films that are the Board’s raison d’etre. It is 
precisely because of the freedom to produce films that don’t have to 
make a profit that so many NFB films have become important in 
terms of what Canada is—both to itself and the world. 

From its creation in 1939 to the present day, the purpose of 
the NFB, to quote the words of its founder John Grierson, was to be 
the eyes of Canada. “It will, through a national use of cinema, see 
Canada and see it whole—its people and its purposes.’’ The Board was 
created with the specific purpose of establishing and encouraging the 
growth of a Canadian identity. Over the years it has been concerned 
with the problem of giving people an image of themselves, of 
exploring the industrial environment and studying its effect on the 
individual. The NFB has been invaluable in examining how tech- 
nology was changing the essential rhythms and patterns of man’s life 
and how the individual found human values in these changes. The 
continuous success of these Canadian films in other countries indi- 
cates just how accurately they have succeeded in penetrating into 
fundamental problems that touch all of humanity. This success, in 
part, has to do with the freedom at the Board—a freedom to 
document the social and political roots of our country without having 
to worry about other considerations. It takes over a year to make 
some films and this is as it should be because, unlike television, which 
hasn't the time, and private concerns, which haven’t the money, film 
makers at the NFB are searching for the broader patterns, the general 
tendancies found in the mass of data from which this modern age is 
constructed. Thus, the NFB has been in the unique position, both 
financially and administratively, of being able to give the straight 
truth of what is happening. 

When we look around today, there is not much going for 
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“I understood now what all the beauty of the 
overworld people covered. Very Pleasant was 
their day. Like cattle in the field they knew 
of no enemies and provided against no needs. 
They laughed and danced in the sunlight as 
though there was no such thing in nature as 
the night... When the dark came, the Mor- 
licks crawled out from their underworld ca- 
verns and ate them up.”’ 

—H.G. Wells (The Time Machine) 
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Canada in terms of unifying the country and creating some sort of 
national identity. The only two agencies that have anything to offer 
in this respect, the CBC and the National Film Board, are presently 
being sabotaged by the government. In the case of the NFB it is 
precisely the most creative, the most important productions that are 
going to be axed, it is precisely the most creative people who are 
being forced to leave. If the NFB is pushed into something akin to the 
commercial world then Canada will have lost its single most valuable 
cultural resource. Granted that filmmaking is expensive and a luxury, 
but it is also a luxury to be an independent country. Remember, the 
amount of money saved by the government in destroying the NFB 
roughly equals the cost of one jet plane. 

A recent bulletin from the Canadian Society of Film Makers 
appeals to the government in this way: “The values of the market- 
place, good as they might be in some respects, are not the only values. 
There are things that cannot be bought there, and one of the most 
important of these is independence—intellectual, spiritual and even 
national...A man with a fatal sickness and the chance of a cure 
which will cost him every penny he has, won’t hesitate if he is in his 
right mind. Canada should not hesitate either. Our fatal sickness is 
internal disunity and external domination. It won’t cost us every 
penny we have to cure it. It will merely be expensive. The question 
remains whether we are in our right minds. . .” 

If the NFB is so obviously valuable to Canada, why is the 
government threatening to cut them off? How can this be hap- 
pening? The present attitude at the Board is a key to the problem. 
Creative as some of them are, the people working there are civil 
servants and appropriately gutless. They seem to have some naive 
belief that if they continue doing their work competently and 
prudently, if they are quiet and dutiful, then maybe they will be 
rewarded. For the men actually behind the cameras this sort of 
attitude is understandable. It is neither their strength nor their job to 
be involved in the politics surrounding a government operation. The 
real failure has been at the top. The blame squarely lies with the 
higher administration whose job it was to sell the organization to the 
government and, like Grierson, make it an indispensable arm of 
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national policy. The results of their bungling are plain for all to see. 
The excellent films, somehow, keep on being produced but neither 
the government nor the Canadian people seem aware of the worth of 
this organization. Years of administrative timidity, of being quiet, of 
not having the NFB’s name brought up in parliament are bearing fruit. 
One has the distinct impression that this failure in public relations 
comes from a failure on the part of the administration to understand 
the aims and strengths of the very organization they are supposed to 
be leading. Whatever the reasons, it is the filmmakers that have been 
let down and Canada which will suffer. 

The other major problem relating to the survival of the NFB is 
one of distribution. With the coming of television, the Board’s 
elaborate distribution network was made redundant. It seemed to 
wither away with nothing emerging to replace it. We have reached a 
point where NFB films are simply not getting the showings they 
merit, even in Canada. The free films are hard to come by and the 
money-makers such as the features are not being sold. There is a 
general feeling of rage and frustration on the part of the filmmakers at 
the Board over this hopeless situation. Many of the problems now 
facing the NFB-internal disunity, lack of morale and insufficient 
funds—would be eliminated if the deadheads in the distribution 
departments would only start earning their inadequate salaries. What 
is required in the people selling this product is something approaching 
the spirit and imagination of those creating it. Again the filmmakers 
have been let down, and if the Board is castrated it will be because of 
sabotage by the squares. 

The hope is that the future of the NFB is not as black as it 
seems today. One thing, however, is certain; if administrative timidity 
continues, the Board will become restricted to the production of 
sponsored films and have little reason to exist. There is a problem in 
surviving the twentieth century. The National Film Board has the 
medium and the talent to discover and investigate radical solutions to 
the problems facing Canada and mankind. Where are the creative 
administrators who can harness the energy of the filmmakers to the 
needs and resources of the country? What is at stake, after all, is 


Canada’s survival as a nation. e 
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NOLES... 


man to machine...man as machine... machine as man... 
gates . . . memory system ... time-share . . . time-bind. . . real 
time... prime-time . . . bulk core memory . . . inter-face . . . art to 
life... life into art... art/life...manandmachine...or “the rude 
computer descending the stare-case ....”’ 

an argument to the marriage of art and life... art and tech- 
nology .. . life and its future 

light ... motion... time ...cinema measure... motion pic- 
tures as a time machine. . . as an experience machine 

Woodrow Wilson is reported to have said upon seeing D.W. 
Griffith’s film Intolerance that it was “like writing history with 
lightening”. . . 

symbol... something that stands for or suggests something 
else by reason of relationship, association, convention, or accidental 
resemblance; a visible sign of something invisible . . . . 
life... motion... time 
life and history, changing 
... Moving 
to stand still with history 
bridging . . . mental newsreels 
with the steel sleep 
of time 
writing the headlines 
of ideas 
so we can understand them 
in a movie-dream’s moment 
the finger, the word 
the clock, the eye 
reasoning about 
why nothing 
stands still 
except our reason 
sometimes 
life seeking itself 
the photograph 
the visual image 
the latent image 
photo-journalism ... 
realism... 
the documentary film 
social surrealism 
“emotion”’ pictures 
and television... 
moral and spiritual order is 
where you find it... 

I’ know of more people who have religious experiences in 
drive-in theatres than in churches... 

“eventually everything will be happening at once, nothing 
behind a screen unless a screen happens to be in front. It will 
increasingly be a thump instead of a bang. The thing to do is to gather 
up one’s ability to respond and go on at varying speeds. Following, of 
course, the general outlines of the Christian life. I myself tend to 
think of catching trains more than Christianity .. .”John Cage 1954 
life in motion . . . changing 

“As we entered World War I, Americans were getting from one 
place to another by some means other than their own legs, a distance 
of approximately 350 miles a year. They were walking 1,300 miles 
and riding 350 miles by trains, horses, or ships; as we came out of 
World War I, the phenomena of mobilization—the production of 
trucks, cars, railway rolling stock—suddenly brought about a change 
in America, By 1919 the average American was moving annually 
1,600 miles by mechanical means and continuing to walk the 1,300 
as well. For the first time in all history, man had suddenly increased 
his ecological sweepout. As we entered World War II, in America we 
were up to 4,000 mechanical miles per capita per annum in addition 
to the constant 1,300 of annual footsteps... At the present moment 
(1964) we are sweeping out an average of approximately 9,000 miles 
per capita per year.’’ Buckminster Fuller.... 

life and art...interacting...it is interesting to note that 
movies and psychoanalysis—are approximately the same age... 

there are now more T.V. sets in America than bathtubs. There 
are more radios in America than people. Although 75 percent of 
Japanese households have television sets, statistics show only 35 
percent have running water and fewer than 10 percent have flush 
sanitation, Some 40 percent of American children have one or more 
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by S.vanDerBeek 


Stan Vanderbeek (right) in a typical computor control room, 
talking with musician-programmer Steve Smoliar, at MIT, 1969. 
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Simple shapes generated with a computer light-pen and CRT, to 
be used as miniature images of varying black and white density 
as components of a larger picture. 
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“The series of Poemfields is so called because of the technique 
involved in generating the computer images. The range in tones is 
created by programming the surface of a tv tube to be filled with 
the different letters and characters of a typewriter keyboard (the 
tv tube is called a ‘“‘Charactron’’). Of you study this still, you see 
the patterns are made up of smaller letters. A camera over the 
tube takes a picture at controlled intervals and it becomes an 
animated movie. When you program the face of the tv tube, you 
are orchestrating approximately 50,000 dots of light (each dot 
can be changed into any of the approximately 43 characters of : 
the typewriter)—all this is happening on the order of 100,000 
decisions per second, so a complex animated movie (say 5 
minutes long) takes about 20 minutes of computer time.”’ 


Frames from the computer- 
generated animation series 
Poemfield No. 7 by Stan Van- 
derbeek with K. Knowlton. 
Copyright 1969. Colorized by 
Brown/Olvey. 
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meals at the T.V. set... 
American people (and this is a statistic taken from 1962). In June, 
1967, the first international satellite T.V. show with hook-ups in 26 
nations was broadcast “‘live’’. 

a sense of reality is a sense of the senses... 


Television reaches all but 3 percent of the 


a sense of reality is a 
sense of nonsense... movies should delight the eye and rearrange the 
senses. 

The artist will tell you it is as much a process he is interested 
in... as a result. Art is a process—life is a process—are they the same 
process? ‘so many of the artists became unhappy about this eternal, 
unyielding quality in their art, and they began to wish their work 
were more like shoes, more temporary, more human, more able to 
admit of the possibility of change. The fixed, finished work began to 
be supplemented by the idea of a work as a process, constantly 
becoming something else, tentative, allowing more than one interpre- 
tation.’’ Dick Higgins, April 1966 

all things move and are changing. Movement-light destroys the 
fixed point of view, we have entered the revolving door of the universe 

. and the centrifugal direction of the senses .. . moving out 

speaking as a working artist, I began as a traditional painter... 
noting that most of my painting was always coming out in a series. 

a logical turn to animation and the concept of ‘“‘movies’’ which are 
no more than a series of still pictures (ironically) a logical turn to 
animation (also called ‘“‘stop-motion”) and ‘“‘movies”’. .. which be- 
cause of the illusion of motion... (the eye’s inertia) we do not see 
them as a series of “‘still’’ pictures. 

as a painter I began to turn from the ‘‘object’’ tradition (and the 
museum tradition on which it is based . . . ) turning from the real 
world...so to speak... to the illusory world, so to speak...I 
want to paint with light, virtual images, the magic of projected 
images, and explore the sense of photo-reality, the new undefined 
visual language of movies. In the future scale of world order it is 
perfectly clear that entirely new visual techniques, symbols, lan- 
guages, media, must be explored so that the dialogue that the indivi- 
dual man has with the sense of life and with his work can enter into 
world-wide dialogue with other individuals or other world-wide cul- 
tures. I believe the over-haul in symbolic form from the dadaist’s to 
13 channel data is just beginning! My particular work deals with the 
building of a proto-type-cineman-space-stage . . . a magic theatre 
(called a Movie-Drome) in which the audience will ultimately be able 
to control a considerable amount of the audio-visual presentation (the 
audience lies down at the outer edge of the dome so that the field of 
view for each person is the dome-screen). In the problem of environ- 
ment and “‘aesthetic-logistics”’ it seems to me that it is becoming more 
and more a problem of ‘“‘libraries’’...In the case of movies image 
storage and retrieval, when and where we need them and want them 
in our lives... In theatres of this dome type I envision in the future 
simplified image storage and retrieval systems, not to mention new 
image and graphic generating techniques—(via computer and video- 
tape...) at which an artist will “perform” an image concept by 
instant selection plus image interplay . . . this could also be an “infor- 
mation concert’... (with literal and factual information in a very 
compact and intense form) we have turned a corner with films and 
T.V. when images can now be treated in much the same way that 
music is... endlessly and variable and dynamic... stored, and in 
motion .. . for instant recall 

we are now going through a reordering of our visual semantics 

. outlook-insight and information absorbing process... instant e- 
lectric libraries 

teaching as a ‘‘performance”. the theatre of “life’”’ motion pictures 
as an experience machine. a possible way to replace ‘‘war’’games with 
““‘peace”’games 

in the present media-mix, man as a metaphor . . . does not recog- 
nize man... we are entering an era of ‘ ‘approximate art’’ (note here 
the word “happening” has entered our life, a word-symbol standing 
for a series of events, about which the outcome is not predictable. the 
experiment that often ends up as a disposable work of art... ) 

it is very important that art and life... interact and keep the 
social process self-conscious. we are entering an era of disposable 

. synthetic media and artificial intelligence . . . social conscious- 
ness without decisions . . . (Levittown) social decisions without con- 


sciousness .. . (Detroit and Newark riots). we confront the prospect 
of the “‘artificial man”... the ‘‘disposable’” man... the dilemma of 
leisure... 


artificial intelligence and the rise of the computer. . . (The com- 

puter has been with us approximately 15 years... only in the year 

1968 did it equal and pass the human brain’s capacity for decision 

making ...something over the order of 100,000 decisions a se- 
cond. ) 

computers which will take over more of our conscious decisions 
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. will completely change our information processing, making us 


~ less ‘‘conscious’’by giving us more ‘decision energy” 


how will we make use of this new and extra decision energy, spare 
time, and graphic possibilities... ??? 

it should make for the flowering of a mass, personal art, instant 
culture and incredibly subtle feedback situations... inter-play tech- 
niques for man and machine... man-machine-dialogue . . . a culture- 
intercom... 

a flowering of a new technological art ...a direction America is 
going anyway . .. (6 percent of the world’s population has 50 percent 
of the world’s phones. . .) 

this growing technology will produce new forms, not only motion 
pictures, to help us in the externalization of things...to help us 
overcome our visual illiteracy... (picture language is one way to 
break through the world-wide problem of over 700 million people. 
who can’t read or write) motion pictures, if nothing else, help us to 
re-experience our experiences and the interesting problem here is that 
we are each of us unique in our needs and our interpretation of 
“experience,”’ either in synthetic motion picture time, or in “real” 
time, in private life, or public relations: the problem of the interpre- 
tive ‘‘symbol”’ 

In Africa, the story goes, the American movies are so old and 
scratched, that the natives think it is always raining in America. 

how do we approach the problem of extending the language of 
vision? a clue comes from Expo 67 which is an index to the 
popularization of mixed media. ..I don’t think one major exhibit at » 
the Fair used the old-fashioned single concept of movies... yet the 
old-fashioned concept of art being taught in schools limited to pain- 
ting and the traditional arts is all most art students of today have to 
draw on... 

most schools ignore the fact that movies are the most potent art 
form .of our time, and seldom teach it...America has two univer- 
sities with any kind of reputation for teaching films... and at that 
they are essentially very conservative and are only preparing replace- 
ments for the Hollywood factories... 

incidentally, the average age of the Hollywood cameraman is 55 
years 

it is ridiculous that there is no efficient way for an artist to 
examine some of the new technology .. . some artists have formed in 
their own groups in an attempt to do this...(The Filmakers Co- 
operative and Experiments in Art and Technology ... called E.A.T. 
both here and in New York City) How can today’s artist work in 
computer graphic display systems, video tape systems, laser and 
holography systems? It is rather amazing that there is no artist in 
residence at C.B.S. . . . I also hope that some plan will be arrived at 
that will let artists come and play-in, live-in, some of the Expo 67 
buildings equipped with such elaborate sight and sound systems... 
before they are torn down and destroyed... 

computers as amplifiers of human imagination .. . graphic display 
systems using ‘“‘light pens” . . . at which the artist can draw, ask the 
machine to rotate his drawing, (move it in many ways) ... and put it 
on film...simultaneously making an electronic sound track... 
animation of drawings of great detail done in minutes... computer 
sensing systems that study the eye’s movement over research material 
and when the eye rests on an image, the image automatically enlarges; 
if the eye rests for a longer time on the same material, the image 
changes... (imagine a french lesson on an electronic page full of 
words that are going by rapidly. you are reading from a display scope 
or tv screen. if a word is doubtful to you, by looking at it for three 
seconds it will enlarge itself above the other words; if you are still 
looking at it three seconds later, it will automatically change into 
English .. . ) 

cybernetics... the responsive machine to human needs... the 
. new notation systems that enable you to 
“‘see’’ the music on the scope and with a light pen to edit it, and then 
to hear it instantly ... (the music is written not in traditional music 
note form, but in linear form; the line of the graph going up indicates 
pitch and the length, the duration, etc...) Here the interesting 
interrelationship of ‘‘seeing Music’’ brings an aural art into new ab- 
stractions . . . image systems for the storage of vast numbers of images 
that can be played as if on a piano, in the search of the new 
audio-visual art forms of the future. ,. 

so here we stand . . . balancing on the meta-physical nuclear di- 
lemma ...hanging by a thread of verbs and nouns... man... man 
to man... trying desperately to conceptualize himself ...to “see” 
himself at the very time he is changing . . . more rapidly than ever in 
man’s history...man to man...mass man to mass man... I be- 
lieve that motion pictures and related image-thinking holds out a hope 
for ‘‘seeing’’ ourselves and thus to evolve the ecology most suitable 
for life, for living... can you see me! can you hear me! 
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“SHOULD BE SEEN AT LEAST TWICE..!” 


—Vincont Canby, N.Y. Times 
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NATIONAL STUDENT 
FILM FESTIVAL 


This festival is open to any Canadian student or student enrolled in a Canadian 
College or High School. Films must have been completed after January 1, 1968 and 
must be non-commercial. Awards will be presented in four categories— 
Documentary, Animation, Dramatic and Experimental—on Friday 14th November, 
coincidental with the 50th Anniversary celebrations of Hart House. Deadline for 
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SAM PEGKINPAR 1 


Sam Peckinpah began his directing career in television where, among 
other things, he originated and directed the first episodes of The 
Rifleman. His first films were the low-budget The Deadly Companions 
and the widely-acclaimed Ride the High Country. But his Hollywood 
career came to an abrupt halt when he became embroiled with studios 
and producers over his next two films, The Cincinnati Kid and Major 
Dundee. The former was eventually finished by Norman Jewison. The 
latter went over budget and (like The Deadly Companions) was taken 
out of Peckinpah’s hands in the editing stages. For the next three- 
and-a-half years, Peckinpah did not direct a film, though (in that 
period) screenplays that he had written did reach the screen under the 
aegis of other directors (Villa Rides, The Glory Guys). 

In Vol. 1, No. 3 of TAKE ONE, Associate Editor Joe Medjuck 
wrote: ‘‘Maybe if Sam Peckinpah adopts an Italian name he’ll finally 
get to make another picture.”’ Peckinpah is still his name, but he did 
get another chance—and the result is The Wild Bunch. 

This August, Peckinpah, along with Producer Phil Feldman, 
arrived in Toronto for discussions with the Ontario censor. Once 
censorship problems had been ironed out (Ontarians are seeing the 
American version of the film, minus about 15 seconds), Peckinpah 
was cornered at a cocktail party/press conference by Medjuck, and 
various other journalists, film people, hangers-on and freeloaders. 


Joe Medjuck: How long is The Wild Bunch now, and how long did 
you want it to be? 

Sam Peckinpah: The way I wanted it to run, it was two hours and 
twenty-four minutes and it’s had about eight minutes cut off of that. 
JM: What’s missing? 

SP: Well, a couple of scenes with the general in which I tried to show 
that both sides in the revolution were wrong—and right. You know, 
revolutions are a way of life. So, they took that out and they took 
out a couple of other things that I’m disturbed about. The beautiful 
thing was that at least I got the film released and in other parts of the 
world it’s in 70mm. For me this is a triumph. It’s marvelous and I 
have to thank Phil Feldman for it. In Europe it will be longer—about 
two hours and twenty-six minutes. It’s going roadshow there. 

JM: I really don’t see how you show both sides as being right in the 
revolution. How are the generals in any way right? 

SP: Go on down to Mexico friend. Last December 24th I was 
marching with the students. 

JM: And they were shooting them, I know. I was just there and I had 
cops after me to cut my hair. 

SP: Then you know what I’m talking about. That’s what it’s about. 
JM: It’s funny, I just read this interview you did with Film Quarterly 
about 6 years ago in which you say that having made The Deadly 
Companions you’d never make a film again where you didn’t have 
complete control. 

SP: I lied. Because if you don’t work you die. So you start to 
compromise but you still hang on to a little piece of what you want 
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to do. And you lie, you cheat, you steal—and you get it done. 

JM: When did you write the script for The Glory Guys? 

SP: That’s it. Bring it up. Thanks a lot. Second script I ever wrote. 
They made it about 7 years after I wrote it. 

JM: How about Villa Rides? 

SP: Probably the best script I ever wrote in my life. 

JM: Did you want to make it? 

SP: Very much so. 

JM: How did you like the completed film? 

SP: It was, uh, fucking awful. Terrible. Bloody awful. I’ve spent a 
great many years in Mexico, and I married a Mexican girl and I know 
Mexican history. And Yul Brynner said I didn’t understand Mexico, 
and Villa Rides is the result of the changes they made. I’m delighted 
to say that Mr. Brynner attended The Wild Bunch’s showing in the 
Bahamas and I trust that he gagged. 


JM: Have you done any other scripts that you didn’t direct? 

SP: Yes, I did one called, in its final construction, One-Eyed Jacks, 
JM: You did One-Eyed Jacks? 

SP: No, I wrote the original script called at that time, The Authentic 
Death of Henry Jones. 

JM: How did you like the result there? 

SP: I thought it was a piece of shit. I love the opening. I thought the 
opening was just great. But the story... You see Marlon has a big 
penchant for becoming a... Well, Charles Nader wrote what I think 
is the definitive work on Billy the Kid. It was about a gunfighter. But 
Marlon must end up as a hero, and that’s not the point of the story. 
JM: Have you seen Arthur Penn’s The Left-handed Gun? 

SP: About five times. I like it very much. Do you remember who 
played Pat Garret? John Dehner. 

Other: Mr. Peckinpah, I’d like to congratulate you on your film and 
to say good luck next year at the Academy awards. 

SP: No way. I am persona non grata in my home town. But I am 
delighted to be the conscience of my own critics, so... Charles 
Nader, you know, spent two and a half years in New Mexico to get 
the true story of Billy the Kid. And finally he gave it up, went to 
Monterey and in six weeks wrote what he called The Authentic Death 
of Henry Jones. It’s a great book. It should be read, and someday the 
picture should be made. So I was lucky enough at least to write a 
screenplay of it. 

Other: Is the Western your favorite kind of film? 

SP: No as a matter of fact it’s not. I have a western background. My 
people are Westerners. I was born and bred and raised in cow camps 
but actually I want to do The Glass Menagerie. I’ve done it about four 
times now on stage. 

JM: Have any of your films come out unmutilated? Ride The High 
Country? 

SP: No. But let me tell you something about mutilation. I’ve had one 
really bad mutilation, that was Major Dundee. Let’s say that The Wild 
Bunch is mutilated and 90 percent of the mutilation helped it. My 
producer is a man who, well, he really gets it on. And damned if he 








wasn’t right. I hate that, but he was right. 

Other: But the 8 1/2 minutes cut, the scene where he explains how he 
was shot in the leg and the rest. Isn’t that part of the story? Why was 
it taken out? 

SP: I can’t explain that. You ask Mr. Feldman. I do not agree with 
that in any way, shape, or form. 

Other: What about the battle scene with Villa? 

SP: All I can say is that these cuts are a disaster . . . It’s not really Phil 
Feldman. It’s the studio. I agree with taking the flashbacks out. But 
not those cuts. 

Other: Are you still friendly with Feldman? Will you do other 
pictures with him? 

SP: Yes, of course. We are both involved in fighting the Establish- 
ment. We fight in different ways, but I’m afraid that Mr. Feldman and 
I will be making pictures together for many years. [to Feldman] I'd 
like to fire him but there’s no way because he hired me. When it really 
got tough on The Wild Bunch, when it really got down to guts poker, 
that’s the man that made sure it got done. 

JM: Would you like to have a contract that gave you the final cut? 

SP: I don’t think I need one. I don’t make a picture by myself, I make 
a picture with other people’s ideas, other people’s minds, other 
people’s bodies. We make a picture together and if they don’t like to 
work this way, then I fire them. 

JM: Wouldn't you like to be a producer-director? 

SP: I have been a producer-director, and I’ve won awards for it. On 
television. 

JM: But wouldn’t you like to be able to avoid the kind of cuts this 
film has gotten? 

SP: Yes, Yes I would. 

Other: Of your own films do you have any favorites? 

SP: Yes, I like The Wild Bunch. | like a series I did for tv called The 
Westerner. And I do like every now and then to see Ride The High 
Country. I just saw it for the first time in five years. I was astonished. 
It really stood up, and was a great lesson for me. It taught me a lot 
about discipline. 

Other: Do you have any favorite films? 

SP: I’ve been in Mexico for 3 out of the last five years and I haven't 
seen many films recently. I very much want to see John Cassavetes’ 
film Faces. I think John—and I want to say this publicly—is probably 
the best thing that’s happened to this industry because he went out 
and made the film and showed it could be done. 

JM: So you have another film in the can already. Are you planning 
any more right now? 

SP: No. After two years of trying to get back into the picture business 
and then getting into it—probably over my head—I’m now going to 
take a rest. 

JM: How did you make the jump from being a prop man for tv to 
being Don Siegel’s dialogue director. 

SP: I was a prop man, a lighting director, a wardrobe man—there’s 
nothing I haven’t done in motion pictures. At ‘1° “me Edmond G. 
Pat Brown was the Governor of California, he v2. a personal friend of 
myself and my family, so I got a job as the seventh assistant. But Don 
liked my work so the next year I did 13 shows. 

JM: You worked on the script of Invasion of the Body Snatchers. 
How do you like it? 

SP: I don’t like it very much. I had the greatest line in the world and 
Siegel would not make a closeup: ‘‘They'll never know’”’. As they say 
in Spanish Don Siegel is my patron.” 

Other: Do you prefer location shooting to studio shooting? 

SP: Getting out of the studio was the best thing that ever happened to 
us. Putting our company down in Mexico... You should have seen 
what happened to Bill Holden and Ernest Borgnine and the rest. They 
became the Wild Bunch. They were just marvelous. 

Other: Why does the Ernest Borgnine character not go into the 
brothel? Are we to assume that he was a homosexual? (Laughter) 

SP: In the first place, I didn’t know where to put him. In the second 
place, he had the closest ties with Angel so he was more preoccupied 
with things. He was there when Angel got caught, right? It was on his 
mind—all he wanted to do was to get him out. That plus the fact that 
I couldn’t find a place to put him. Angel saved his life on the train 
and, you see, in many ways Dutch (Ernest Borgnine) was the con- 
science of the Wild Bunch. 

JM: Why do the Warren Oates and Ben Johnson characters decide to 
help get Angel out? 

SP: Well having been a marine, I know those cats. As I think Richard 
Shickel says in Life, they’re moronic people. They are not heroes, 
they’re really heavies. But it’s suggested at that moment so they say, 
“Alright.” They had no place else to go. It’s been so much a part of 
my life that it seems strange for me to be talking about it. I don’t 
know except that I know those people very well. They are violent 
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people. And we're dealing in terms of violence and what violence 
comes down to—it’s not a thing you do, it’s a way of life for these 
people. And when Holden said ‘‘Let’s go”, they said “Alright” and 
they want it. It is more than that, it’s ‘‘Let’s get it on, baby.” When 
they shot the general, and everybody is just standing there it’s, “I 
want it all’’. These are not bright people, these are criminals. 

Other: Isn’t your film against violence? 

SP: I trust it is. I think violence is ugly, but if we don’t recognize 
violence, that we are violent people—we all are, everyone of us 
standing around here—we’re dead. We really and truly are. We’re going 
to be on some beach. You know, we’re going to drop bombs on each 
other. Violence made us survive and we have to channel it and work 
with it. I tried to make a film that showed violence as it is, not as 
some goddamn Hollywood piece of shit. And I tried to make a film 
about heavies—break up the myth of the Western gunfighter. They 
were bad... the only grace they have is when Dutch says “We don’t 
hang anybody.”’ What irony is that. They don’t hang anybody, but 
they shoot people down, they’re terrible, they’re awful. 

Other: Are you willing to talk about the special effects, the bloodlet- 
ting for example? 

SP: No... well I fired a lot of special effects men before I got what I 
wanted. There’s a great man—used to be a third assistant—who finally 
took over for me. His name is Bud Holberg and he blew the bridge 
and did every bit of work that’s worthwhile. Please mention his name. 
Other: What did you use for blood? 

SP: As a matter of fact, I took children and sacrificed them... 
ketchup, food colouring and an explosive charge. You see that it 
hurts. 

Other: What about your use of slow motion? 

SP: I’ve used it in films before. You know, during a sneak preview in 
Kansas City, a young man came up to me and said, “I want to 
apologise for what I was thinking about the film, because I was with 
William Holden on the machine gun and I was cheering, but when I 


__ walked out of the theatre I was ashamed of myself, and I want to 


thank you.” And I said, ‘‘No, I want to thank you.” And somebody 
else who had nothing to do with the film industry phoned me to say 
that they had hated the film but suddenly four days later appreciated 
the film and “thank you and you’ve got more guts than I could 
imagine.’’ This is really a great thing for me. And, of course, I 
appreciated Life magazine’s thing on it. And Time and people picking 
up on it in general. That’s what we’re really talking about. Let’s look 
at the face of violence. 

Other: The bit with the children and the scorpion.... 

SP: That has an interesting story. I was engaged to be married to a 
Mexican girl at that time and I was to have dinner with her. In Mexico 
you must have a stand-by director. Mine was a very good friend of 
mine named Emilio Fernandez. We were talking about the script. He 
said, ‘‘You know for me, the Wild Bunch is like a scorpion on an ant 
hill.”” And I said, ‘‘Wait a minute, what’s that? ’’ And my fiancé 
phoned to see when I was coming for supper and I told her, “‘Madam, 
I am with Emilio Fernandez and the pimple on his ass is worth more 
to me at the moment than our future.”’ And I said to Emilio, “‘Let’s 


talk.” 
Other: What are some of your favorite films. 


SP: Rashomon and a film that Michael Curtiz made based on a 
Hemingway novel: The Breaking Point. And I really like Shane very 
much and parts of Red River. And the first of the Satyajit Ray 
trilogy. I thought that La Strada was one of the great films ever made. 
Other: Have you seen any of the Italian Westerns? 

SP: I’d like to get the Hell out of Westerns. The ones I make aren’t 
really Westerns. Yes I saw one—it was called For A Fistful of Dollars. 
I like it very much. It was very light and enjoyable. Sergio Leone, I 
think, is absolutely marvelous. He called me and possibly I'll be doing 
a picture with Mr. Leone. 

Other: Have you seen Will Penny? 

SP: I loved it. Except that Tommy Gries, my friend, compatriot and 
traitor, directed a show for me on The Westerner called ‘‘Line Camp” 
which he later made into a feature called Will Penny and I never got any 
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JM: Have you seen 100 Rifles? 

SP: Yes, I saw Tommy in Hawaii shooting The Hawaiians and I said, 
“Tommy, I saw 100 Rifles.’’ He said, ‘‘Look, I saw Major Dundee.” 
And I said, ““OK, we don’t talk about it any more.’’ I detested the end 
of Will Penny—and I told Tommy. I thought that it was a real cop-out 
with all that phony action. But I thought it was an excellent film and 
I thought Charlton Heston was very good. 

JM: What about the similarities between 100 Rifles and The Wild 
Bunch: the car, the Germans, the rifles? 

SP: I have no idea. He was working with a producer named Marvin 
Schwartz who I will not comment about. 

Other: Were you disturbed about the reaction the film got in the 


Bahamas when it was previewed for the press? 
SP: Well I was in the audience and saw people react, but you know, a 


film like this, you blow their minds. Then they have to get up and go 
out and face their fear. And a lot of people can’t do that. Do you 
really expect that I would care that Danny Kaye walks out of a film 
that I make? He and Yul Brynner walked out. In Kansas City, people 
were hissing and throwing things at the screen and other people were 
pulling them down and fights were beginning. That’s what picture- 
making is about: just get it on. You know I was on the street for three 
and a half years before Phil Feldman and Ken Hyman picked me up. I 
was unemployable. I was a rebel. And Phil and Ken said “Go and go 
and do your number.” But if you’re a director and you don’t get a 
chance to direct you start to die a little bit. 
Other: Was there any pressure for you to use a Negro in The Wild 
Bunch? 

SP: No. I was the first tv producer to ever hire Negroes extensively. I 
used a black as a cowboy. We were down to either Ernest Borgnine or 


Sammy Davis. Sammy is very fast with a gun and he loved it and I © 


would have loved to have seen him in it. I’d never worked with Ernest 
Borgnine and I’d wanted to and we got him. 

Other: What happened with Major Dundee? 

SP; Well, after we started shooting they cut the budget by a million 
dollars. We originally were to shoot for 72 days and they cut that to 
60. Well I shot for 72 days. 

Other: Did The Wild Bunch go over budget? 

SP: All my pictures go over budget. 

JM: Did you shoot all of Major Dundee? 

SP: Yes, I shot all of it, but they cut out a lot of it. They left out 
what it’s about. 

JM: During those three and a half years that you were on the street 
did you ever wish that you had made The Cincinnati Kid? [Part of 
Peckinpah’s troubles with the industry stemmed from the fact that he 
had quit as director of the film after a dispute with the producer, 
Martin Ransahoff. } 

SP: Of course. Because I liked the script. Which I wrote. 

JM: Did you like the finished film? 

SP: The picture’s a piece of shit. I’m not very friendly with Mr. 
Ransahoff. Ever. 

Other: What did you go through during those three and a half years? 

SP: I went through Hell. I went back to writing Westerns. After about 
two and a half years I had a great break. A man by the name of Dan 
Melnick and David Suskind thought that I was the person to direct 
Katherine Ann Porter’s Noon Wine for television, with Jason Robards 
and Per Oscarson. It was a joy and because of it I did a show for the 
Bob Hope program, and all of a sudden I was back in business again. 
During those three and a half I was bankrupt, I was writing under five 
different names. It ruined my marriage. 

Other: Have you seen Viva Villa? 

SP: About 50 times. I loved it. I used parts of it in Villa Rides. 

JM: How about Viva Zapata? 

SP: I think it’s one of the greatest films ever made, I talked to Marlon 
when we were doing One-Eyed Jacks and suggested that he get Kazan 
to do it. And Marlon said that he didn’t work with him anymore and I 
said that he was making a mistake. And I was fired the next day. I 
think Mr. Kazan is one of the greatest directors in the world. e | 
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BRANDON FILMS 


16mm World Cinema Repertory 
Available from Brandon Films, Inc. 


Orson Welles’ 
THE TRIAL* 


Mizoguchi’s 
WOMEN OF THE NIGHT“ 
Kurosawa’s 


STRAY DOG* 
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Polanski'’s 
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Bresson’s complete 
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Chenal’s original 
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Anderson/Nexo’s 
DITTE CHILD OF MAN* 


Biberman’s 
SALT OF THE EARTH* 


Kobayashi’s 
THE HUMAN CONDITION (Scope)* 
(with English s.t.; first time in Canada) 


Harrington's thriller 
NIGHT TIDE*** 


Ichac’s 
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Roemer / Young’s 
NOTHING BUT A MAN“ 


Hemingway / Joris Ivens’ 
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* For all Canada 
** Except French Canada 
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STEREO 


A friend with broad musical tastes claims that 
after listening to a lot of rock, Bach cleans 
out your mind. After seeing too many exam- 
ples of Hollywood’s decade-late discovery of 
the new wave, David Cronenberg’s Stereo has 
the same effect. This is not to suggest that 
Stereo eschews technique: far from it. Stereo 
is brilliantly photographed, often with a 
wide-angled lens, and stretch-printing is em- 
ployed whenever ‘‘Luther Stringfellow, the 
celebrated aphrodisiate’’ is heard on the 
soundtrack. These effects, however, are never 
gratuitous. Shooting in 35mm black and 
white with no sync sound or music, Cronen- 
berg was able to make his feature film for 
about $5,000, but it has an almost classical 
cohesiveness which makes it seem unlikely 
that the film could have been improved upon 
with a larger budget. 

Stereo is presented as a report from “The 
Canadian Academy of Erotic Enquiry” on the 
affects of artificially induced telepathy. The 
sound track consists of impersonal readings of 
the scientists’ observations. At times the 
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sound track seems to describe what is 
happening on the screen, but at other times it 
has little relationship to, or even contradicts, 
what we are seeing. It’s only at the end of the 
film that we are told that the audio portion is 
a report on the first half of the experiment 
and the visuals are the report on the second 
half, It’s rather like Warhol’s Viny! where the 
two halves of the story are shown simul- 
taneously: once you get used to it, it seems 
like a very practical and concise way of telling 
a story. 

Cronenberg photographed the film him- 
self, and he makes good use of the McLuhan 
influenced architecture of Toronto’s Scar- 
borough College where most of the film was 
shot; the buildings seem plausible and yet 
alien, even uninhabitable: the ideal place for a 
community of telepathists who find they can 
live neither with their surroundings nor with 
each other’s thoughts. 

The film begins with a long, funny intro- 
duction which unfortunately prepares the 
viewer for a satire that Stereo never really 
becomes. It is funny at times, but on the 
whole Stereo is a serious look at the impli- 
cations of telepathy and sexual cybernetics. I 
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don’t wish to suggest that the film is solemn, 
it’s not; and it contains a lovely group grope 
in which (in contrast to most movie sex 
scenes) the participants actually look as if 
they’re having fun. 

Joe Medjuck 


Script, production, camera, direction and editing: David 
Cronenberg. 35mm, 70 min., Black and white. Cast: Ro- 
nald Mlodzik, Jack Messinger, Paul Mulholland, Arlene 
Mlodzik, Clara Mayer, and Iain Ewing. Voices: Glenn 
McCauley and Mort Ritts. Distributed by International 
Film Archives, New York, and Film Canada, Toronto. 


PUTNEY 
SWOPE 


My experience with this movie reminds me of 
what I went through with the advance hype 
for Tom Jones and Hallelujah the Hills. By 
the time everybody got finished being all hot 
and bothered about these films, I couldn’t 
help but be disappointed by the reality of 
seeing them. 

Don’t get me wrong. I am delighted to see 
a so-called “‘underground”’ filmmaker surface 
in a major way. If only Putney Swope didn’t 
look like it was made in Downey’s basement. 
“The Daily News’’ has done Downey a tre- 
mendous service by recommending that 
viewers of Putney Swope take along their 
retch bags. Apparently there are thousands of 
moviegoers in New York eagerly awaiting the 
merest excuse to pay $3.00 to puke. Judith 
Crist recommended the exact same procedure 
for The Wild Bunch, and the lines formed 
immediately. I have long espoused the cathar- 
tic effect of aesthetic experience. Did Aris- 
totle know something we don’t? Doubtless. 

Ostensibly Putney Swope is about a black 
man who becomes the head of a Madison 
Avenue advertising agency by default. Once 
elected, he renames the agency Truth and 
Soul (TS. Get it?) and converts it to basic 
black. The name brands that Downey/Swope 
invents (Ethereal Cereal, Face-Off Com- 
plexion Cream, The Borman Six roadster) and 
his parodies of modish TV commercial styles 
are funny, even brilliant, but only for a while. 
Easy targets deflate rapidly, even and perhaps 
especially as vehicles for satire. Can anyone 
deny the rampant assailability of the adver- 
Isn’t it a little ironic that the 
people in advertising exploit their own vulner- 
ability, that the hipper and chicer agencies are 
currently deeply engaged in parodying and 
undermining their own devices? Stan Free- 
berg has been playing Downey’s game for 
years. The difference is that Freeberg is 
‘“‘Accountable’’. Downey isn’t, but he doesn’t 
take advantage of his freedom by carrying his 
satire beyond itself to any kind of meaningful 
or radical social statement. Whenever he 
approaches something greater than straw 
issues, he either confounds or obscures what- 
ever deeper purposes he could have had. Once 
the superficial situation is established and 
exploited, Downey does not seem to know 
how to get out of it or into it. 

Seeing a lot of movies tends to make one a 
misanthrope. Which is why Dwight Mac- 
donald, among others, gave up his post. When 
you become aware of the incredible potential 
of movies, when you see that potential rea- 
lized only in infrequent fits and starts, and | 
when you see talented people consistently 
falling short, you get mean. Robert Downey 
irks me. No one of his obvious abilities should 
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be so careless and so easily satisfied. Calling 
something an “experiment’’ doesn’t absolve 
- you. What artist doesn’t look on his work in 
some way as an experiment? Putney Swope 
just doesn’t hang together. It’s not organic, 
not coherent. 

“The advance publicity primes you for all 
kinds of fun. You sit on the edge of your seat 
with the laugh welling up in your throat. 
‘Downey doesn’t give you more than three or 
four opportunities to really let it out. Is that 
enough? OK. It’s about three more ripples 
than the usual movie comedy, but does this 
kind of treatment merit all that excitement? 
I think not. We deserve more, but people on a 
starvation diet seem willing to settle for so 
much less. 

The people who have seen Downey’s other 
movies, particularly Chafed Elbows and No 
More Excuses, are at a distinct disadvantage. 
We have already undergone the shock and 
delight of his absurd conjunctions and frank 
scatological interjections. I commend. Putney 
Swope to the rest of you. 

Downey has recently been signed to serve 
as second unit director on a film called Cold 
Turkey. It will be directed by Norman Lear, 
an unrecognized talent who has had to do 
with such films as Divorce, American Style 
and The Night They Raided Minskys. Lear 
knows how to build comedy, how to handle 
development and understatement. It should 
be a valuable apprenticeship for Downey. 

Susan Rice 


A Cinema V release, produced by Herald Productions, 
Inc. Black and white, and Eastmancolor, 84 min. Writer 
and Director: Robert Downey (a prince). Director of 
Photography: Gerald Cotts. Editor: Bud Smith. Original 
music: Charley Cuva. 


LA PRIMERA 
CARGA 
AL MACHETE 


La Primera Carga Al Machete (The First Use 
of the Machete) was an official entry to the 
1969 Venice Festival and received its British 
premiere at the National Film Theatre on July 
15/69 during their Season of New Cuban 
Films. 

The film is a historical account of the first 
Cuban uprising against Spanish Colonists in 
1868. But unlike Miklos Jancso’s epic of his- 
torical Hungary, The Hopeless Ones, this film 
is far too blatant in its attempt to draw paral- 
lels between past and present. 

In his straight-forward documentary treat- 
ment, director Manuel Octavio Gomez ma- 
nages to simplify events to the point of 
naivete. The film opens with a  guitar- 
strummed ballad about bloody battles waged 
with the machete and brave young men dying 
for the cause. 

Yet, in a truly communistic spirit, no 
heros or even main characters ever emerge. 
The song is followed by a series of ‘black and 
white”’ interviews with villainous Spanish Co- 


lonists flaunting melodramatic twirled mus- 


taches, and humble Cuban peasants looking 
very much the oppressed. The interviews are 
black and white not only in their stereotyped 
characterization, but also visually, as they are 
done in sharp contrast to look like scenes out 
of the silent film era. There are some touches 
of black humour, as when one of the Spanish 








leaders is asked in the early stages of the 
uprising if he thinks it will last. “You don’t 
know the Cubans,” he replies, and then goes 
on to say that in his opinion Cubans are much 
too docile to ever put up much of a fight. 

Interspersed with these interviews are 
verses of the opening song played over deso- 
late shots of mid-nineteenth century Cuba. 
Then, just as the rebels are preparing for their 
first big battle, we see slow motion shots of 
wild horses galloping through fields—an all- 
too-obvious attempt at symbolism, to be sure. 

The climax of the film is the battle in 
which the razor-sharp machete—which we 
have seen slicing through crops in the fields— 
is used as a weapon for the first time. But 
there seems to have been far more butchering 
done in the editing of this sequence than the 
Cuban rebels can manage on the screen. The 
finished product resembles a poor copy of an 
early Eisenstein battle scene. 

I suspect however, that like the scenes in 
sharp contrast, the primitive look of the edi- 
ting is part of an overall attempt to create a 
historical atmosphere by using outdated film 
techniques. But in both cases the effect is far 
too distracting to be accepted as an inten- 
tional touch of artistry. In fact, the use of 
high contrast is so uneven that at times the 
bushy mustached characters fade momentari- 
ly into a general blur on the screen. And in 
the final battle scene much of the horror of 
the action is lost through fuzziness. 

The constant use of a hand-held camera 
merely proves an additional distraction. While 
rapid camera movement may be justified at 
times (as during an unexpected uprising by 
the voluntarios in a plaza) it certainly has no 
place in the static interviews. 

The trouble is that director Gomez is far 
too intent on impressing us with the authen- 
ticity of the Cuban revolutionary cause (both 
past and present) to allow himself any real 
technical experimentation or artistic interpre- 
tation of his theme. 

Had he felt a little less loyalty to “histori- 
cal accuracy”’ and “‘realism’’ La Primera Carga 
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Al Machete may have been a much better 
film. 
Arlene Gould 


An ICAIC Production, Cuba, 1969. Black & white, 84 
min, Director: Manuel Octavio Gomez. Script: Gomez, 
Alfredo del Cueto, Jorge Herrera. Director of Photograph- 
y: Jorge Herrera. Editor: Nelson Rodriguez. Music: Leo 
Brower, Pablo Milanés. Cast: Idalia Anreus, Eslinda Nu- 
nez, Ana Vinas, José A. Rodriguez, Adolfo Llaurad6, 
Omar Valdés., René de la Cruz, Juan Manuel. 


JUSTINE 


I admit it. I never finished ‘The Alexandria 
Quartet.’”’ Like Winnie the Pooh, Charlie 
Brown, Tolkien and The Prophet, it filtered 
down to the masses and had to be dropped. 

Joseph Strick, who seems to have deve- 
loped something of a reputation (undeserved) 
for translating literary classics to the screen 
(he produced and directed Ulysses and is now 
working on “Tropic of Cancer’’), got the film 
underway and was then replaced, for better or 
worse, by George Cukor. 

George Cukor was born in 1899, which 
makes him only 2256 years older than 
Alexander the Great himself. Cukor is a bet- 
ter, if less ambitious, director than Strick 
... but he is also very glossy. His track 
record, encompassing some 65 films ranging 
from Camille to A Star Is Born, from many of 
the Tracy-Hepburn vehicles to My Fair Lady, 
is impressive. Given a good script, Cukor can 
be relied upon to pump out a serviceable 
‘product’. 

The production itself is one that people in 
the industry have come to call “plush”’ or 
“‘well-mounted.’”’ (I. Magnin is listed as ‘‘tech- 
nical advisor’’.) These kinds of terms, which 
fall under the umbrella of ‘production values’, 
should be anachronisms; they seem to be 
resurrected from the 40’s, and with good 
reason. They used to sell films, but not any 
more. There is nothing about this film, aside 
from the cast, that would indicate that it 
wasn’t made twenty years ago. But that 
doesn’t secure the place of any film as a 
classic. It is much more interesting and gra- 
tifying to see films that were made years ago 
but manage, by dint of sheer craft, to retain 
their immediacy, their timelessness. 

When the devices of a film don’t inspire 
you, you talk about character and plot. It is 
fascinating to watch the repertory players of 
Godard, Fellini and Losey make their way 
into alleged blockbusters like Justine. Dirk 
Bogarde (Pursewarden), like Brando and Stei- 
ger before him, can go no further in 
parodying himself. Unfortunately, his port- 
rayal of the decadent, cynical, powerless intel- 
lectual is so perfectly honed it has lost all 
meaning. The characters he portrays become 
Bogarde. It should be the other way around. 
Anouk Aimee (Justine) reminds me of Garbo, 
She has quality and it is a delight just to look 
at her. Unlike Garbo, however, her mere 
presence is not enough to save a picture. Anna 
Karina (Melissa) seems vaguely miscast, but 
she is affecting all the same. Jack Albertson, a 
devout Irishman, is defiantly miscast as a Jew 
(Cohen). What perversity drives Hollywood to 
do this? (cf. Omar Sharif in Funny Girl). 
Michael York, who has shown himself to be 
capable of much better things (Chimes at 
Midnight/Falstaff, Romeo and Juliet, Acci- 
dent), seems poorly directed as the callow 
Englishman Darley. 

Perhaps you have noticed that I have 
conscientiously neglected to tell what the 
movie is about. On the face of it, Justine is 
about Alexandria and some of the people who 
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live or visit there. Behind all that apparent 
superficiality, however, Justine boasts a lot of 
real superficiality. It suffers from terminal 
veneer-eal disease. Best let it die. 

Susan Rice 
A Twentieth Century-Fox release, 1969, of a Pandro S. 
Berman—George Cukor Production. Panavision, color by 
DeLuxe, 115 minutes. Producer: Pandro S. Berman. Di- 
rector: George Cukor. Screenplay: Lawrence B. Marcus. 
Based on “The Alexandria Quartet’’ by Lawrence Durrell. 
Music: Jerry Goldsmith. Director of Photography: Leon 
Shamroy. Editor: Rita Roland. Cast: Anouk Aimée, Dirk 
Bogarde, Robert Forster, Anna Karina, Philippe Noiret, 
Michael York, John Vernon, Jack Albertson, Cliff Gor- 
man, George Baker, Elaine Church, Michael Dunn, Barry 
Morse, Severn Darden and Tutte Lemkow. 


ALICE'S 
RESTAURANT 


We've all heard of songs making pictures (cf. 
What’s New Pussycat?, The Happening, To 
Sir With Love, Alfie), but pictures made from 
songs? This augurs a whole new era in movie- 
making. You can watch for Harper Valley 
PTA and A Boy Named Sue. John Wayne will 
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direct The Star Spangled Banner and Stanley 
Kramer will take on the social responsibility 
of the message-charged Times are A’Changin’. 

As it happens, Arlo Guthrie’s tune is a 
half-hour long and very funny. If the film 
were an hour shorter it would be highly 
entertaining, too. In fact, I saw the teaser- 
trailer recently and found it thoroughly a- 
musing. It packs all the wallop the film lacks. 
You could save a lot of time by finding out 
where the film will be playing and going to 
see the preview. The cutting is excellent. 

I really like Arthur Penn. He’s so good 
with violence. The trouble with Alice’s Res- 
taurant is that there isn’t any. Penn has other 
redeeming qualities, of course, but whatever 
force he can bring to bear is attenuated in the 
long haul. Watching this film is like over- 
eating... you wish Penn had the sense to let 
you stop stuffing yourself with mediocre hors 
d’oeuvres because by the time you get to the 
main course—the illegal dumping of garbage 
and Guthrie’s exclusion from the army as an 
undesirable litterbug—you’ve lost your appe- 
tite. Police procedures and induction center 
processing are prime targets for satirization, 
andPenn matches Guthrie’s witty lyrics with 


fine images. 

Guthrie himself is ingenuous and engaging. 
He is the light side of Paul Anka... he seems 
a little bit embarassed at being involved in so 
elaborate a chronicle of his own young life. If 
only he had been self-conscious enough to 
forego a maudlin reenactment of his father’s 
last months in the hospital. There is some- 
thing manipulative and macabre in all this, 
including a rather gratuitous appearance and 
song by Pete Seeger. I’m sure these scenes 
were conceived as some kind of salute to 
Woody Guthrie, but they don’t quite come 
off that way. What’s more, there is something 
downright creepy about them. An actor por- 
traying Arlo might have made this whole 
aspect more palatable. 

Speaking of actors, they are a problem. I 
hope it’s not them, but the people they are 
portraying. These characters, Alice and her 
husband Ray and Arlo’s hippie friends, are 
just too soulless and mindless to make you 
care a fig about what has happened to them 
or what will. What should have been a flashy 
trip through the Museum of Repressed Desires 
for straight viewers is transformed into a tour 
de weakness. 

In sum then, Alice’s Restaurant is some 
kind of paradigm for the nice, little idea that 
gets all overblown and stretched out in tran- 
sit. It’s another victim of the ninety-minute 
minimum length for commercial features. The 
menu at Alice’s Restaurant is ultimately an 


unsatisfying one...too much fat and too 
little nourishment for the eye or the mind. 
Susan Rice 


The war babies are now tall enough to reach 
up into the box office and with them has 
come a boom of youth films. As might be 
expected, most of these films are superficial 
and look on at this generation’s collective 
thing from the wrong side of the trenches. 
There are other than financial reasons why 
Hollywood keeps flitting around the flame of 
youth; movies go after things that move and 
the changes in society’s world view are best 
reflected in the gyrations of the young. Tech- 
nology and widespread affluence are finally 
making dents in our moral and social exis- 
tences and it is the medium of films that can 
momentarily freeze the process and show us 
to ourselves. 

Alice’s Restaurant is one of the best youth 
movies about. In this film we see the new 
lifestyle in action. The hippies have grown up 
and live in a world largely of their own 
making, a world in which institutions such as 
weddings, holidays and even funerals have a 
live existence and are no longer hollow shells 
of what they once represented. We are pre- 
sented with a portrait of mature people living 
in a world whose outer forms correspond to 
their inner needs. All is not, however, a bed of 
acid coloured roses, nor is it the total sordid 
nastiness represented in the more sensational 
movies; this is a story lifted directly from real 
life and Alice and her motley crew are real 
people with real problems. 

It is characteristic of the maturity of this 
newest youth film that it does not mainly 
revolve around the confrontation between the 
freaks and the straight world. Paradoxically 
enough, any conventional plot that this film 
has does in fact involve this confrontation, 
but this is not the center of balance of the 
movie. The film is about the freaks, and the 
straight world, like the plot, is reduced to an 














out-of-focus blur. As with the 18-minute song 
from which this film was spun, anyone who is 
listening to the music is tuned to the wrong 
wavelength. 

It is therefore in the realm of form that 
this film becomes extremely interesting. As 
disconnected scene rolls in upon disconnected 
scene the viewer is either turned off or begins 
to. sniff something very new seeping into the 
air-conditioned atmosphere of his neighbour- 
hood theatre. The new lifestyle has brought 
with it its new means of communication and 
its new (you will excuse the expression) art 
forms. Underground newspapers, under- 
ground theatre and underground cinema tend 
to be characterized less by a reliance on 
formal structure than by some sort of tribal 
resonations. Aristotle’s neat beginnings mid- 
dies and ends are replaced by little bell-rings 
triggering off common experiences. What we 
have in Alice’s Restaurant is a fascinating 
wedding of form and content which to the 
unhip might look like an unstructured tale 
about people leading unstructured lives. It is 
as meaningless to worry about how this movie 
resolves itself as it is to wonder about what 
Alice is going to do when she grows up. 
Things don’t work that way anymore. 

I was fortunate enough to see Alice's 
Restaurant with a young American audience. 
For them the elements with which this film 
was playing—the drugs, the draft, the cool, 
low key personalities of the people involved 
in the story—were in themselves the means of 
communication. Conventional films involve 
their audiences through their construction, 
they keep them wondering what will happen 
next; this film pulled on common nerves and 
succeeded in involving the audience much 
more primitively; much more directly. 

A new form of cinema requires a new 
brand of criticism. It is not surprising that 
much that has been written about this film is 
negative or ambiguous. This is not a conven- 
tionally well-made film and is good almost in 
spite of the stabs at a structure attempted by 
the director. What is there that will replace 
the older forms of structure? Jangles of true 
moments, matrices of insight floating within 
an as yet invisible framework? The problems 
for the critic are incidental, movies are 
changing along with the post-war babies who 
make up most of their audience and Alice’s 
Restaurant points the direction of this 
change. 

Ronald Blumer 


It seems to me that most of the interesting 
American art of the last few years has been 
preoccupied with two subjects: paranoia and 
the search for America. Thomas Pynchon’s 
“The Crying of Lot 49”, for example, ma- 
nages to be about both, and, for all its 
deficiencies, Easy Rider succeeds not because 
it is a study of these things but because it is a 
product of them. Arthur Penn’s Mickey One 
was about paranoia; Alice’s Restaurant is 
about the search for America. 

The advertising suggests that Alice’s Res- 
taurant is a comedy. It’s not. The record was 
funny; the movie is funny-sad, but mainly 
sad. It’s about people who as individuals and 
as a community try to find a place for 
themselves in an America they’ve rejected. 
They never make it—partly because of hassles 
from outside, but mainly because of problems 
from within the community itself. It’s hard to 

make it nowadays. 


Even when Penn shows the community 
celebrating or (on the surface, at least) just 
having a good time there is always something 
not quite right, Shelly’s back on the hard 
stuff, or Ray’s drunk, or Alice is uptight; and 
all the time, back in New York, Woody’s 
dying from a disease that Arlo’s likely to get. 

And it’s not even a generational thing. 
Behind Arlo is the 14 year old kid who wants 
to lay him because “Someday you'll be an 
album’’. Ahead of him is the old friend of 
Woody’s who talks about “the movement’’ 
and gives him a job singing in her club—but 
only because she’s after his parts. 

When the film ends Woody and Shelly are 
dead, Arlo has left for some hard travelling of 
his own and Ray is talking about selling the 
church and moving to Vermont where he 
knows everything will be alright. And Alice— 
Alice is left on the church steps knowing that 
it won’t be alright and that for all their talk 
about being beautiful they never really made 
it. 

Paranoia and the search for America. In 
Mickey One Arthur Penn gave us the best 
American film of the decade about the for- 
mer, in Alice’s Restaurant he’s done it with 
the latter. 

Joe Medjuck 


A United Artists release, 1969, of a Florin Production. 
Color by DeLuxe. Producers: Hillard Elkins and Joe Man- 
duke. Director: Arthur Penn. Screenplay: Venable Hern- 
don and Arthur Penn. Based on “The Alice’s Restaurant 
Massacree” by Arlo Guthrie. Original Music: Arlo Guth- 
rie. Editor: Dede Allen. Director of Photography: Mi- 
chael Nebbia. Cast: Arlo Guthrie, Pat Quinn, James Bro- 
derick, Michael McClanathan, Geoff Outlaw, Tina Chen. 


GUNS OF THE 
MAGNIFICENT 
SEVEN 


Paul Wendkos directs like Don Seigal, with a 
flair for fast action sequences but with a 
strong interplay of characters and themes be- 
neath the surface. Guns of the Magnificent 
Seven is far superior to the John Sturges ver- 
sion of the Seven Samurai and a film of which 
Kurosawa himself would not be ashamed. 
Visually Wendkos’ style is close to Eisen- 
stein’s Que Viva Mexico in the relation he 
makes between peasant faces and landscape. 
Although set during the Mexican revolution, 
the film was made entirely in Spain using a 
handful of little-known American actors with 
the rest of the cast Spanish. The result is a 
triumph of the director over the limitations of 
script and budget. Wherever possible Wendkos 
has his Spanish ‘‘Mexicans’’ speaking their 
own language, which helps to convey the iso- 
lation of the seven Americans. The main in- 
terest in Wendkos’ treatment is the way he 
undermines the heroism of the Magnificent 
Seven. Each of them is in some way mentally 
or physically crippled. The knife-thrower is 
growing old and his aim is faltering. The rope 
specialist is dying of consumption. One of the 
gunfighters has lost an arm, another is a negro 
who is hyperconscious of his slave back- 
ground. In the course of the action, Wendkos 
develops an offbeat relationship between the 
last two which begins as racial hatred and 
finally changes to an intense friendship when 
they realise that both are social outcasts. 

As the leader of the Seven, George Ken- 
nedy (from Cool Hand Luke) gives a con- 


trolled performance, carefully avoiding the 
possible heroics of the role. His reasons for 
becoming involved in the Mexican revolution 
are purely mercenary. Only at the very end 
does he come to personally identify with the 
peasant’s cause. The turning point comes 
when he witnesses a particularly brutal mas- 
sacre of a party of rebels by government 
troops. At first he is stuck for words. After a 
long silence his reply is ambiguous. ‘“‘Few men 
have impressed me as you have done, Com- 
mandante’”’. In the final shootdown five of the 
Seven are wiped out and it is emphasised that 
only a small victory in the revolutionary war 
has been gained. 

The film is constructed in a series of epi- 
sodes or skirmishes each ending with a fade- 
out on a Spanish proverb quoted by one of 
the peasants. In the final sequence, Kennedy 
leaves the Mexicans with an appropriately 
bitter-edged proverb from Shakespeare’s 
“Julius Caesar’: ‘‘Cowards die many times 
before their deaths. Brave men only once’”’. 
For once the parallel between the two epic 
forms—the American Western and the Eliza- 
bethan theatre seems justified. 


Alan Collins 


A United Artists Release, 1969. Colour, 106 min. Direc- 
tor: Paul Wendkos. Screenplay: Herman Hoffman. Photo- 
graphy: Antonio Macasoli. Stars: George Kennedy, James 
Whitmore. 


THE LEARNING 


TREE 


Gordon Parks is a still photographer. He 
directed The Learning Tree, his first motion 
picture. It is still born. Dare I say primitive? 
Gordon Parks is black. If he wasn’t nobody 
would pay much attention to his picture. But 
he is, and everybody is giving the film much 
more attention and praise than it deserves. 
Gordon Parks dedicated this film to his 
mother. I think a $2 million Mother’s Day 
present is a little extravagant. I am also sorry 
that the first massive, lavish, technicolor, mass 
distributed film by a black man should be so 
reassuring ... like Green Pastures. Parks’ re- 
membrance of his boyhood is unaffected but 
middle-brow, like The Supremes doing Frank 
Sinatra tunes. The only charitable thing I can 
think of to say about it is that it is free of 
self-pity and bombast. But so is the TV show 
“Julia.” The Learning Tree has some of the 
stiltedness and some of the sensitivity of 
Truman Capote’s childhood reminiscences. 
Does the idea of a black Truman Capote 
strike you as oddly as it does me? Does the 
world need another Capote of any color? Let’s 
try another. I think Parks sees himself as a 
mini Orson Welles. In addition to directing, he 
wrote the screenplay, from his novel of the 
same name, and scored the film. I guess I am 
scoring it as well. Only God can make a tree. 
Note:' Gordon Parks has a four-picture 
contract with Warner Bros-Seven Arts. Watch 
for Son of the Learning Tree, The Learning 
Tree Goes to College and Beach Blanket 
Learning Tree. 
Susan Rice 


A Warner Bros.-Seven Arts release, 1969, of a Winger — 


Enterprises, Inc. Production. Panavision, Technicolor. 
Written, Produced and Directed by Gordon Parks. Direc- 
tor of Photography: Burnett Guffey. Editor: George R. 
Rohrs. Music: Gordon Parks. Cast: Kyle Johnson, Alex 
Clarke, Estelle Evans, Dana Elcar. 
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MOTION PICTURE LIGHTING TECHNI- 
QUES by Joseph V. Mascelli, A.S.C. (author 
of THE FIVE C’s OF CINEMATOGRAPHY 
and editor of the first and second editions of 
THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
MANUAL) is being prepared by Cine/Grafic 
for publication next spring or summer. A 
large format, 500 page, 1,250 photograph, 
book is being planned. Approximately 350 
photos will be in color. Theatrical, non-thea- 
trical and television film producers are invited 
to submit photographs for consideration. Pic- 
tures that have won awards, prizes or have 
received special citations are particularly wel- 
come. A copy of the book will be given each 
organization whose photographs appear in the 
book. For particulars write: CINE/GRAFIC 
PUBLICATIONS, P.O. Box 4350, Hollywood, 
Calif. 90028, U.S.A. 


On Friday, August 8, the Hamilton morality 
squad interrupted a special showing at McMas- 


ter University of John Hofsess’s new film The - 


Columbus of Sex. Vicesquad detectives 
walked in midway through the second of two 
performances, watched the film for about 20 
minutes and then ordered it stopped. 

The 250 people who attended the showing 
booed and hissed as the detectives left the 
campus theatre with the film and sound track 
tapes under their arms. John Hofsess, the 
director, and Ivan Reitman and Dan Gold- 
berg, the producers, have all been charged 
with making and showing an obscene film. 

The film, which runs for 90 minutes, 
depicts the erotic sex life of a Victorian 
Casanova. The sound track is based on a 
biography written anonymously by a man 
who calls himself Walter. The title of the 
book (available in Hamilton bookstores) is 
‘““My Secret Life’’. It is a first person narration 
of a man who boasted of love affairs with 
1200 different women (not always one at a 
time). 

The visual part of the film is an abstract 
commentary on the sound track. This is ac- 
complished through a dual-projection system. 
The Columbus of Sex is a New Cinema Canada 
production, and is privately financed. The 
cast of about 40 is mostly made up of 
semi-professionals, all of whom were paid for 
their acting. 

The movie took five weeks to make and 
was shot in Southern Ontario. Mr. Reitman, 
one of the film’s producers, explained that 
the McMaster showing was advertised as a 
sneak-preview and was meant to gauge audi- 
ence reaction before submitting the film to 
the provincial censors. Reitman added “The 
audience reaction to the film was very fa- 
vourable, though a few people were quite 
shocked at the film’s explicit images and 
language. It’s too bad the police had to sieze 
it, now we can’t show the film in Ontario 
until after the trail.”’ 

The trail date has been set for October 10. 
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Andrew Sarris; The American Cinema: Direc- 
tors and Directions, 1929-68. Dutton Paper- 
back D227, 383 pages, $2.95. (In Canada: 
Clarke, Irwin, $3.55) ~ 


A new edition of something already published 
rarely produces a strong reaction, but Andrew 
Sarris’ ‘“The American Cinema” (a revised edi- 
tion of the legendary “‘American Directors 
Issue’’ of Film Culture) is an exception. Open- 
ing this book is like opening the lid of a 
coffin; all the soul and animation are gone 
and only a somewhat worked-over body re- 
mains, The substantive differences between 
the two editions are not very great but there 
have been a number of changes, mainly of 
organization, which have altered the tone and 
wholly destroyed the critical thrust of the 
“Directors Issue’’. 

When the “Directors Issue’’ appeared 
in 1963, American writing about movies was 
almost completely divorced from how sensi- 
tive persons felt about the films they saw. The 
range of what was considered true cinema was 
narrow: foreign films, provided they dealt 
with “serious themes” (angst, appearance vs. 
reality, etc.) and old classics with established 
reputations. American films, so the story 
went, were of a lower order because their 
content was controlled by cynical business- 
men and they conformed to hackneyed genres 
(westerns, gangster, boy meets girl). Apprecia- 
tion of these films was ‘“‘cultist’’ and suspect, 
and they were mainly thought of as a social 
phenomenon. 

Since then, a great change has taken 
place in the way people think about films. 

The ‘Directors Issue” was a re-writing 
of the history of American film. A film was 
evaluated as the work of an individual artist 
(the director), i.e. an expression of his person- 
ality and view of the world. Thus, for the first 
time in English, American film was treated 
with the same seriousness as literature, pain- 
ting or music. This characteristic was out- 
rageous in terms of prevailing attitudes, and it 
was exciting to read because the form and 
tone were a correlative of the outrageousness 
of the critical approach. Instead of stating his 
position by means of exposition, Sarris mere- 
ly gave a series of lists. Each film was listed 
with its director, and each director was clas- 
sified according to the amount of serious criti- 
cal attention he deserved. 

This device, extreme and arbitrary, was 
exactly the kind of critical shock that was 
necessary in 1963. A more “reasonable”’ ap- 
proach would have produced a long and com- 
plicated book which could have only been 
understood by specialists. Instead, the critical 
approach was available to anyone who saw 
what directors were in what category. 

Sarris’ writing, which consisted mainly 
of short notes and essays on the directors, 
added little to the basic argument. Rio Bravo 
by Howard Hawks was stated to be superior 
to High Noon by Fred Zinnemann, not be- 
cause of any explicit analysis of the two films, 
but because Hawks was in the Pantheon and 
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Zinnemann in the category of Fallen Idols. 
What the writing did was to document the 
nature and seriousness of Sarris’ approach, the 
great range of his knowledge about film, and 
the breadth of his general culture, all of which 
were extraordinary for a film critic. In short, 
the writings gave the categories plausibility 
but not verification, which came from seeing 
the films. The categories seemed arbitrary 
only to those who hadn't seen the films. 

Curiously, some of the worst aspects of 
Sarris’ writing turned out to have the most 
useful effects. The wild, pseudo-rightist re- 
marks in the comments on Murnau, Losey, 
Eisenstein, etc. destroyed the Iron Curtain 
which Marxist critics had erected around cer- 
tain favorite theories and directors. Indeed, 
the tendancy to say anything, however 
gauche, wierd or sophomoric, gives an élan 
and sense of wonder lacking in any other 
critical work on film. The closest analogue in 
this sense is D.H. Lawrence’s Studies in Clas- 
sical American Literature, or perhaps even Ci- 
tizen Kane. 

The ‘Directors Issue’’ has been revised, 
without much sensitivity to what made it 
meaningful, to produce ‘“‘The American Cine- 
ma’’, Whether this is the result of carelessness, 
changed viewpoint, or the need to produce a 
cinema paperback worthy to sit on a shelf 
along with the other nice cinema paperbacks, 
cannot be determined. The nature of the re- 
vision may be termed “‘neo-academic”’ and the 
greatest loss has been in the changes of the 
categories. 

In the old edition there were four cate- 
gories for major directors: Pantheon, Second 
Line, Third Line, Esoterica. One could argue 
about the placement of certain directors in a 
category (e.g., the placement of Fritz Lang 
only in the Second Line), but an argument 
like this showed that the categories them- 
selves were essentially meaningful. In the new 
edition, there are really only two categories 
for important directors: Pantheon and The 
Far Side of Paradise. The former contains 
indisputably great directors (plus, mysterious- 
ly, Buster Keaton) and the latter contains 
almost everyone else of note. Esoterica (re- 
named Expressive Esoterica), denuded of 
some of its most distinguished residents such 
as Blake Edwards and Gregory LaCava, is no 
longer a respectable neighborhood for direc- 
tors whose work presents critical problems, 
but a slum where a few potentially important 
directors, such as Siegel and Boetticher, live in 
genteel neglect beside true denizens like Gerd 
Oswald and Edgar G. Ullmer. 

None of these classifications is arguable 
on a serious critical level because the catego- 
ries are so general and vague. When The Far 
Side of Paradise includes truly major directors 
such as Cukor, Von Stroheim and Vidor along 
with limited though still important directors 
like Aldrich, Losey and DeMille, the category 
becomes an essentially frivolous exercise in 
labelling and not an act of critical judgement. 

The basic approach seems to have been 
to treat the categories as if they were chapters 
rather than critical distinctions and to make 
the writing more impressive, less quirky and 
more continuous. Although the revisions con- 
tain some of Sarris’ best writing, the approach 
does not work. His writing has never been of 
consistent quality and this fact is thrown into 
clearer relief by the greatly improved level of 
some of the essays. For example, the poorness 
of the essay on Vidor is emphasized by being 
placed next to an exceptionally able and to- 
tally new essay on Preston Sturges. Also, the 





more generally staid tone of the book makes 
some of the more outre remarks (which are 
also now six years old and no longer always 
relevant) sound unduly sophomoric and 


inane. 
Finally, Sarris has a tendancy to repeat 


himself verbatim from essay to essay. Since 
his style of writing and thought lend thems- 
elves more to local insights than to overall 
themes, this is not always a disadvantage. The 
essays on Sternberg and Welles are compen- 
diums of all the best things he has written 
about these directors. However in other cases 
the pastiche is too obvious and heavy-handed; 
the new material added to the essay on Kea- 
ton cloddishly destroys one of the most 
beautiful and eloquent things Sarris ever 
wrote. | 

A major use of this new edition will be 
as a reference work. Its predecessor had a- 
mazingly few errors. The same cannot be said 
of ‘“‘The American Cinema’’. Some errors are 
due to a lack of adequate proofreading (e.g., 
the dropping of Grand Illusion and La Mar- 
seillaise from the list of Jean Renoir’s films), 
failure to check facts (e.g., an allusion to the 
James M. Cain estate, which is non-existant, 
since Cain is still alive) or just plain careless- 
ness (e.g., the complete disappearance of 
Arthur Ripley, who in the “Directors Issue” 
was termed: “‘... difficult to overlook .. .”). 

There is also another type of error 
caused by an attempt to forecast the future. 
The information was evidently gathered in the 
fall of 1968. Films not yet released or even 
begun were listed by their tentative title and 
probable release date. Thus Polonsky’s Willie's 
Boy, not yet released, is listed as a 1968 film. 
Since some of the films listed haven’t even 
been shot and directors are sometimes re- 
placed on projects, titles changed, release 
dates held up by one or two years, it is not 
possible to tell how many errors this unfor- 
tunate editorial decision will create. 

The ‘‘Directors Issue’’ is the only genu- 
ine masterpiece of American film criticism 
and it should not have been tampered with. It 
should have been re-published exactly as it 
was (including the magnificent gravure repro- 
duction missing from ‘“‘The American Cine- 
ma’’) or an entirely new book written on the 
same subject. 

David Dorfman 





Dennis Kawicki 


During the silent days they had special lamps 
which were smeared with a chemical solution 
and passed along a roller. When photo- 
graphed, they gave the appearance of passing 
clouds in the sky and were a typical special 
effect employed when real clouds failed to 
comply with the wishes of the director. It’s an 
odd feeling, however, to concentrate on a 
certain part of a film and see a photographed 
finger or thumb print on the clouds. The 
mark of the creator, no doubt... Greta Gar- 
bo, in her earliest days, was very hard to film. 
Her first director found her impossible. It 
seems that she was just too young and ner- 
vous to keep still and act naturally. Her 
second film was Pabst’s Joyless Street. After 
he tried to calm her down,he came across an 
idea. When it came time to film her, he would 
crank the camera more quickly so that, when 
projected, her movements would appear slo- 


wer. He rehearsed the other actors as carefully 
as ballet dancers, instructing them to jerk 
their movements so that when they were 
photographed with Garbo, both she and they 
would appear quite normal... As far back as 
1927, abortion was legal in Russia. Films 
showed in great detail the dangers of not 
having a hospital abortion and supplied all 
the necessary information as to how one 
could go about having a safe one. Of course, 
it’s still a dirty word in these parts of the 
hills...We all know now that Stan Laurel 
was the creative half of the Laurel and Hardy 
team. Not only was Stan nothing like the 
dumb character he portrayed, he was, in fact, 
more like the character he portrayed in 
Chumps At Osford and he knew it. All 
through their career, Laurel insisted, and was 
paid, twice the salary of Hardy... In The Old 
Fashioned Way,W.C.Fields’ troupe puts on a 
screamingly funny performance of “The 
Drunkard,”’ which was, at the time, the height 
of theatrical realism. All the stage motions, 
the grimaces, the look-aways, the strides were 
portrayed authentically according to the 
times although now they look very, very 
funny. During the film there were cut-aways 
to the audience: a young man holds on to his 
mother during a sentimental song; an old man 
becomes emotionally involved; etc. Yet there 
is one very, very curious incident. In the 
audience is a mustachioed young man with his 
girl friend. The girl is thrilled by the play but 
the young man stirs uneasily in his seat. 
Finally, he turns to her and asks, “You think 
THIS is a good play? ”’ She nods with a smile 
of enchantment and continues to watch while 
he releases a sigh of utmost boredom. This 
comment seemed to stand out and bothered 
me and a few other people who saw it because 
of the odd mood it struck. Then I knew what 
it was. The young man in the audience was a 
spitting image of what Eugene O’Neill looked 
like in his early twenties during the time he 
was seeing ‘‘the height of theatrical realism.” 
The resemblance between the actor making 
the comment and a photo of O’Neill is too 
striking to be otherwise. . . . Most of the 
Chaplin commentators say that Chaplin’s cha- 
racter was born in his second film, Kid Auto 
Races at Venice. In embryo stage only. It is 
his third film that is a revelation and, thanks 
to a French print (the film does not exist in 
the U.S.), we can see the birth of almost all of 
Chaplin’s mannerisms. In Mabel’s Strange Pre- 
dicament we see his ambling drunken walk, a 
hint of his famous skid, his peculiar Chaplin 
smile used for the first time, the tipping of his 
hat to people and inanimate objects. In this 
film he also uses for the first time his kick, at 
first a playful backward kick that does not 
connect on the rear end of a woman who does 
not respond to his flirting and later the first 
real Chaplin kick, to the stomach of one of 
his opponents that sends him through the 
door into the next room. We also see his 
classic stance of proposal, kneeling on one 
knee, his hands to his heart and his gaze 
heavenward. This one film portrays every 
single Chaplin mannerism and for the first 
time. It is only until three or four films later 
that he uses them all again. Except for the 
crude plot, Mabel’s Strange Predicament looks 
like a much later Chaplin film... The first 
time Eisenstein was taken to a motion pic- 
ture, he cried so badly that his mother had to 
take him home before the film was over... 
Pabst was one who never appeared to be ina 
hurry. During the filming of one of his silents 
dealing with the Russian revolution, he was to 





shoot an opening sequence showing a sort of 
mild orgy. Pabst obtained one hundred and 
twenty actual Russian ex-officers who 
brought their own uniforms for the filming 
and who, by the way, were paid twelve marks 
a day, supplied them with several bottles of 
vodka and a few women, then retired to a 
corner, lit a cigar and patiently waited until 
he could start filming ... John Carradine was 
unbilled as one of the devil worshippers in 
The Black Cat as well as having an unbilled 
stint as a hunter in The Bride of Frankenstein. 
Unusual, in that he had had high billing roles 
in earlier films and was not at all unknown at 
the time of the films. Same for Dwight Frye 
as an unbilled reporter in The Invisible Man 
... The late Boris Karloff was a good friend 
of Groucho Marx. During the filming of Fran- 
kenstein,Karloff was kept in hiding so no one 
would see what the make-up was like. One 
day Karloff decided to visit Groucho and did 
not have time to remove the make-up. Grou- 
cho’s maid answered the door. You can well 
imagine the rest. 


rrOM 
ALGERIA 


Fort National. 4 July 1969. The day before 
the Seventh Anniversary of Algerian Indepen- 
dence... 

Three hours by Peugeot east of Algiers in a 
mountain village high in the Grand Kabylie 
between Fort National and Michelet, Ahmed 
Rachedi is shooting his latest feature film, 
Tala. A decade ago this area knew—in full 
measure—the pain that France was willing to 
exact for the right to continue accumulating 
Algerian riches. 

On arrival, we are caught in gray-black 
smoke. Kerosene-soaked tires have been ig- 
nited. The smoke clears. The path up through 
the village is marked with black scars. Rachedi 
has been directing a sequence depicting the 
aftermath of a bombardment by the French 
Army. 

Through an Arriflex, Rachedi, at the top 
end of the village, is examining two old Kaby- 
lians seated in a cemetery. Several shouted 
commands, the peasants weep, and the ca- 
mera rolls. The afternoon’s shooting is com- 
pleted. 

Rachedi marches down through the village 
like a laser beam. A tangle of cool-eyed vil- 
lagers—men in striped djellabas, women in 
bold chromatic cloth—and hot-eyed film tech- 
nicians swell behind. Down along the stone 
way come donkeys, a jeep, tripods, tape re- 
corders, children, dogs, maquinards and flint- 
lock rifles, colonial soldiers and sten-guns. 

The director—now alone—paces near the 
mock-up headquarters of the SAS (Sections 
Administratives Specialisées—founded by 
Jacques Soustelle to deal with the resistance 
movement). Above a tricolour snaps... 

... We join Rachedi inside a Citroen. He is 
young, thin, mustached. His face is soft. His 
eyes hard black. His manner is candid but the 
eyes remain intense. 

Conversation turns to Tala and Algerian 
cinema. ‘“‘Tala has been inspired by real e- 
vents... from memories of the struggle...” 
The theme is taken from ‘“‘L’Opium et le 
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The Incas had everything: 
wealth, beauty, honor and innocence. 


Pizarro brought them Christianity. 








Robert Shaw E hristopher Pinirer 
“The Royal Hunt of the Sun” 


co-starring 


Nigel Davenport Michael Craig 





Andrew Keir William Marlowe 
James Donald and Leonard Whiting 


i Screenplay by Philip Yordan Based Upon the Play ‘The Royal Hunt of the Sun” 
bs Written by Peter Shaffer Produced by Eugene Frenke and Philip Yordan 


Directed by Irving Lerner Technicolor® A Cinema Center Films Presentation 


iG Suggested for GENERAL audiences. 3:2) 


A National General Pictures Release 








Baton” by Algerian novelist Mouloud Mam- 
meri. The novel is framed upon the dual colo- 
nial strategy of psychological and physical 
intimidation. “Seduction or reduction—that 
was their method.” 

The battle scenes, the terrorism, the rasing 
of the village—Tala—are the reconstructed ex- 


_ periences of the Algerian war. Through the 


film, Rachedi is denouncing certain political 
methods more generally. Enumerated as ob- 
jects of his wrath were: ‘“‘Neocolonialism... 
Fascism ... Racism... Cultural colonisation 
... Le politique de Malraux... Le Gendar- 
merie international. . .”’ 


As for a cinematographic style, Rachedi 
claims none. “There is no question of form or 
aesthetics, it is a question of politics. More- 
over, in 1962 the literacy rate was only 30 
percent and no cinematic tradition was in 
existence.”’ 

He talks of the “orientation précise” of 


future Algerian cinema. The franco-algerian - 


co-production, Z, is “‘symbolic of our inten- 
tions’. Films in the style of Trois Pistolets 
Contre Caesar—an Italian neo-western pro- 
duced in Algeria by Yacef Saadi (leader of the 
historic insurrection known as the Battle of 
Algiers)—will no longer be permitted. 

Nightfall. Three arc lights along a ridge 
outline a dense thicket below. Colonial sol- 
diers are dug into their positions. One prac- 
tices being killed by rebel fire—over and over 
again. The combat advisor, a cheerful ageing 
muscleman from Paris, choreographs the ac- 
tion. Another Parisian named Charlie (probab- 
ly because he was De Gaulle’s make-up man 
up until the very evening of the General’s 
exile to Ireland) interrupts a joke to powder a 
run-down maquisard. 

Enraged by an inept performance, Rachedi 
grabs a weapon and races at a French trench 
with machine-gun blasting. Such a sudden 
capacity for fierceness challenges the apparent 
reality of the moment. Is it metamorphosis 
that turns soldiers to filmmakers? Is the 
cinema—as a method of expression—an evol- 
ved form of warfare? Can both of these 
activities be symbolised by the Rampant 
Knight? And is the Bully the message of all 
that is material culture? Or, in other words, 
will the history of phenomena distinguish 
between those who produce bombs and those 
who produce films? 

Midnight. Over casse-croutes and splendid 
Algerian wine, Rachedi explains the pre- 
occupation of Algerian filmmakers with their 
national war. “We must remember our own 
sacrifices in spite of everyday economic reali- 
ty. Through such films there is the possibility 
of developing a culture of decolonisation and 
socialism.” 

The last question is his own. He asks my 
companion, a painter, to describe her work: 

She: Abstract 

Rachedi: Are you able to communicate 
with the masses? 

She: Perhaps... yes. 

Rachedi: It is forbidden in the Soviet 
Union. 

Then he went down into the thicket—back 
to his reality: the shooting. 

Harold Crooks 
Rachedi, a former maquisard—member of the 
Algerian resistance—is presently completing 
his third feature film. His previous features 
are: Le Peuple en Marche (1963) and L’Aube 
des Damnés (1964). He is also a director of 
the Office National de Commerce et Industrie 
Cinematographique, Algeria’s government 
film agency. 
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This column is intended as a help for the 
filmmaker who has little money, is not too 
technically inclined, but wants his films to 
reach a good technical level. This means 
primarily films shot in 16mm (either color or 
black and white) with a soundtrack either 
added after shooting (post-synchronized) or 
recorded while shooting (sync-sound). With 
appropriate equipment such films can be 
shown in even very large auditoriums or in 
theatres. 

I will almost completely ignore 8mm (in- 
cluding its mutated son, “‘super-eight’’) and 
35mm. While 8mm has several attractive fea- 
tures, the image simply does not project well 
on screens larger than about four feet in size, 
even with specially built projectors. Also, 
despite great improvements in 8mm sound on 
film, it is still essentially a silent medium. 
Except that the equipment is slightly more 
cumbersome, filming in 35mm is superior in 
every possible way to 16mm. It can be done 
more cheaply than most people think, but it 
is still too expensive for someone not men- 
tioned in the will of a recently deceased rich 
relative. 

The first few columns will go through 
basic points about 16mm equipment. Since 
“sync-sound’’ has to some extent its own 
special equipment, I will not discuss it until a 
later column. Thus, I will be mainly talking 
about silent shooting, although most of what 
I’ll say also applies to ‘‘sync-sound”’. 

(I should add that ‘“‘sync-sound”’ is only 
necessary when there is lip-synchronized dia- 
logue. If lip-synchronized dialogue is not 
needed, then usually it is cheaper, easier, and 
better from a point of view of quality, to 
shoot with a silent camera and record the 
sound later. Synchronized effects, such as 
footsteps, are almost universally added later. 
Even a small amount of dialogue can be added 
after shooting, if each speaker doesn’t have 
more than a few consecutively spoken words. 
This technique is not to be confused with 
dubbing, which is widely used in Europe, [all 
Italian films are shot this way] and even 
sometimes in Hollywood, when a location is 
too noisy or the original sound take is no 
good. Dubbing requires special facilities, 
which are rarely cheaply available in North 
America.) 

Listed below is the equipment needed to 
shoot a film. While other equipment would be 
added for special purposes, what I've listed 
can produce images equal to a “professional” 
production (in 16mm) not shot in a studio. 
I’ve divided the list into two parts. Necessary 
equipment is a bare minimum, The optional 
items are necessary in proportion to the tech- 
nical ambition of the filmmaker, 





NECESSARY 
Camera wiih lenses, 





Tripod and/or brace. — 

Light meter. 

Basic available lighting set. 

Lens caps. 

Material to clean camera and lenses. 
Cases and bags for above. 


OPTIONAL 
Contrast viewer. 
Colour temperature meter and 
Set of colour correction 
filters: for color only. 
Filters for black and white. 
Matte box. 
Sunshade (when matte box not used.) 
Still camera. 
Polaroid camera. 
Slate. 


TRIPODS/BRACES 

When you rent a camera that requires a 
tripod, one is usually included in the rental of 
the camera, and if not, it should not cost 
much extra. The wooden legs of most profes- 
sional tripods do not stay in place by them- 
selves, as on the metal telescoping legs gene- 
rally used on amateur and still camera tripods; 
they must be held in place by a metal frame 
placed on the ground called a triangle. On 
some surfaces it is possible to use rubber caps 
called ‘‘sta-sets’’, which are more convenient. 

To smoothly accomplish pans (horizontal 
camera movements) and tilts (vertical camera 
movements) a specially designed head is 
needed. The cheapest kind is a friction head; 
it is quite adequate unless the camera is 
heavy. A fluid head, which is slightly more 
expensive to rent, is inherently smoother and 
therefore is preferred by some, but usually it 
is not a real necessity. A geared head which is 
the smoothest of all is never really necessary 
for 16mm cameras and since it takes more 
than one person to operate, it is not really 
practical for low-budget filming. The so-called 
“gyro-head”’ is a special purpose device to 
make slow perfect pans, like they used to do 
in Hollywood and takes considerable skill to 
operate. It does not work on a gyroscopic 
principle and should not be confused with a 
“gyro pod”, which does. 

Buying a good cinema tripod is a problem; 
the cheapest good one is the Bolex which 
costs about $100.00. (I shall always quote 
prices in U.S. dollars. The prices quoted will 
be those prevailing in New York City and 
they may be slightly higher elsewhere.) Some- 
what more expensive, but more suitable for 
heavy cameras (which the Bolex is not) are 
the Arriflex and Miller Pro Junior which both 
cost below $200.00. All of these tripods have 
friction heads. Sometimes it is possible to 
pick up used tripods quite cheaply, but you 
should make sure that the head is still in 
working order. Usually, the triangle will be 
extra. 

Out of economic necessity, many film- 
makers use amateur still tripods. As long as 
they are not used for pans or tilts or with 
heavy cameras they are adequate and their 
lightness makes them useful when equipment 
must be very simple. Before purchasing, they 
should be tested for steadiness with the legs 
extended. 

As long as they do not have ball and 
socket heads some of the better still tripods 
can be used to perform simple movements. By 
tightening the head and then loosening it just 
enough to turn in the desired direction, they 
function somewhat like friction heads. It is 
extremely important that the tripod be tested 
with the camera you intend to use; many 
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heads will seem to work decently without a 
camera on them. A movement is better done 
hand-held than on an inadequate head. Few 
still tripods can do complicated movements 
very well, and in the absence of a professional 
tripod it is best to do them hand-held. 

Shooting without a tripod is called hand- 
held, although this is a misnomer since few 
cameras can actually be held in the hands: the 
Bell & Howell 70DR (and its many ancestors) 
and the Bolex are the only commonly-used 
examples. Even these cannot always be so 
held when they have long zoom lenses, elec- 
tric motors or other accessories attached to 
them. The Beaulieu and the Canon Scoopic 
are special cases. The former can be used 
without any support but it has a specially 
designed pistol grip which in the most recent 
models contains the batteries which drive the 
camera’s motor. The Canon has a large grip 
handle on the side and is specifically designed 
for hand-held work. 

Most other cameras require a brace. The 
only exceptions are some heavy cameras 
which are designed to balance on the shoul- 
der: the Eclair NPR, the Bolex self-blimped 
Pro, the little-used Beckman and certain Auri- 
cons which have been modified for cinema- 
verité work. Even these sometimes benefit 
from the use of harness braces which reduce 
fatigue and are helpful when the cameraman 
is not particularly big or strong. All of these 
cameras are designed for sync-sound work 
although of course they can be used silently. 

Braces are of two kinds: a pod type, which 
is like a rifle stock, and a harness type in 
which the cameraman wears some sort of 
framework against which the camera can so- 
lidly rest. The pod type is lighter, smaller and 
easier to use. It induces fatigue more than a 
harness brace and is therefore second choice 
when the camera must be held for long 
periods of time. Also, the user must be rea- 
sonably strong. 

All braces should be tested by the camera- 
man, because whether a particular brace will 
work or not is largely a matter of individual 
anatomy and strength. Women should be care- 
ful when selecting a harness brace, since some 
do not function well with a pneumatic under- 
pinning. It is almost always possible to get a 
suitable commercially made brace, but the 
best ones I have seen were improvised by 
individual filmmakers. With a little ingenuity 
this can be easily done out of webbing, 
aluminum tubing, wood, etc. 

There is also a special type of brace called 
a ‘‘gyro-pod”’ (also called a stabilizer). The 
camera rests on a electrically powered gyro- 
scope. It is sometimes useful, especially on 
hand-held tracking shots, because the camera 
is almost as steady as it would be on a 
stationery tripod. The chief disadvantage to 
this device is its weight; the full rig with 
camera, batteries, etc. can come to seventy 
pounds. Also, due to the resistance of the 
gyroscope, quick movements cannot be done 
easily. 

On light cameras, pistol grips are some- 
times used. I personally think, that except on 
the Beaulieu, pistol grips are not worthwhile, 
since they make the camera ‘‘top-heavy”’. 
Although a pistol grip cuts down on- the 
actual number of shakes, each individual 
shake is larger and hence more noticable. If 
the camera cannot be held in the hands, it 
needs a brace. 

(Survey of Equipment to be Continued in 
Next Issue) 

Since this column is intended to serve the 
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specific needs of its readers I would appreci- 
ate any comments or questions. While I can 
not answer questions individually, those of 
general interest will be discussed in later 
columns. Letters can be sent to me care of 
TAKE ONE. 


CLIVE DENTON 





An exhilarating book, ‘‘The American Cine- 
ma”, is being reviewed elsewhere in these 
pages. Let me merely say that I have been 
enthralled, amused and occasionally bemused 
by Andrew Sarris’s very personal survey of 
Hollywood directors. His writing style, as 
always, seems a unique balance of intoxica- 
tion and sobriety. Sarris likes to make much 
of the “tension’’ between a filmmaker and his 
material. In fact, his own approach is similarly 
taut between the pulls of enthusiasm and 
evaluation. However, I don’t mean to usurp 
another reviewer’s ground. In these few lines I 
merely want to record my conviction that 
Andy has neglected one fascinating director, 
perhaps the last undiscovered “auteur’’ from 
Hollywood’s gloriously murky past. Everyone 
else has neglected this man too: his name is 
Victor Halperin. To be accurate, in some 
credits the name elongates and becomes, in- 
deed, Victor Hugo Halperin! A touchingly 
apposite name, that longer one, for a colour- 
ful artist of outsize imagination. It was Holly- 
wood’s peculiar revenge on an independent- 
minded aristocrat to confine him, mostly, to 
the dungeons of low-budget mayhem. No 
matter; Halperin walked tall, even in the 
lower depths of poverty row. 

But what, you may ask, did V.H.H. di- 
rect? I cannot give a full list because I’ve 
never been able to track all his movies down. 
In this regard, it’s ironic that even valuable 
books like Andrew’s tend to tell you what 
you already know! Essentially Halperin’s 
work ran along horrible lines—that is, he made 
horror pictures, In particular, he was the only 
director to make much of that recalcitrant 
non-person, the zombie. White Zombie 
(1933) and Revolt of the Zombies (1935) are 
two hells of a movie. Neither can have cost 
much more than a dollar (to produce, not to 
see). None of the actors in them could have 
afforded the luxury of claustrophobia, or 
they’d never have finished the day in the 
cheating perspective of cramped and almost 
non-existent sets. Yet each film is a minor 
epic of grandeur, at least in fiery conception 
and sustained hot-house atmosphere. Bela Lu- 
gosi has one of his most evilly effective roles 
in White Zombie, sticking pins into wax dolls 
and operating a cheap sugar mill with zombie 
labour—being, in short, a worthy tycoon of 
the Depression Era. Revolt of the Z’s has, 
among several striking ideas, one shattering 
notion. This superbly pictures a hellish regi- 
ment of zombie soldiers from World War I, 
rising undead with gaping bullet holes in their 
naked, glistening chests. Equations like 
soldiers as zombies would never be popular in 
usually conformist Hollywood. So it’s hardly 
Surprising that V.H.H. never got to direct 
Garbo. But we don’t need to forget him, do 
we? Who’s for a screening of Supernatural or 
Torture Ship? 
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Another outstanding book, Kevin Brown- 
low’s lavish and generous “‘The Parade’s Gone 
By’’ represents its young author’s eventual 
triumph over the indifference of publishers 
and public to a not-quite-vanished glory. My 
only sadness is to find the silent era built up 
at the expense of the sound. Perhaps if you 
love silent cinema as much as Mr. Brownlow 
then there is no forgiveness for its abandon- 
ment at a time of great achievement. But 
wasn't that sound’s historic moment? Did 
anybody scuttle silent pictures on purpose? 
And mightn’t they have been lucky to quit 
while ahead? 


BEECECLION 
REFLECTIONS 
ON THE 
CURRENT SCENE 


Herman G. Weinberg 


Chaplin is up for the Nobel Prize in—guess 
what? There is, of course (of course! ), no 





category for cinema. He has been nominated 


to receive the prize for literature, for the 
body of his work, his life’s work, as a screen 
writer, for was he not the author of all his 
films? Years ago, René Clair, good old René 
Clair—no one else would have thought of it 
but this comic master who was both inspired 
by Chaplin and vice-versa (vide Modern Times 
vs. Le Million and A Nous la Liberté, A Dog's 
Life and The Pilgrim vs. The Italian Straw 
Hat, etc.)—René Clair said: ‘‘We all speak of 
Chaplin the director, of Chaplin the actor, 
but no one speaks of Chaplin the writer. After 
all, did he not write every one of his films, 
those marvelous films that have never ceased 
to enchant us? In this respect he is a comic 
genius not less than Moliére.’’ Nous ver- 
Fonsi... 

One of the few, alas, very few, new films 
to look forward to, will be the new Chaplin 
film, tentatively called The Freak, starring his 
daughters, Josephine and Victoria. Mean- 
while, we can also look forward to a reissue 
(with a musical track, for which he sings a 
song) of The Circus, which has already 
opened to great success in Paris. In a recent 
interview at his estate in Vevey he said his 
favorite of all his films was City Lights. He 
also said, of the hazards of being 80, “I’m 
always cold these days. I’m looking forward 
to going to hell where I’ll be warm.” 

In my previous column I spoke of Lola 
Montes, currently having its theatrical pre- 
miere in New York, and about which such an 
inordinate fuss was made in the press. As I 
said, I like it too, very much, indeed, but not 
that much. Another point is, the baroque 
style of Ophuls matches his subject matter 
but is by no means a match for the delirious 
baroque of the original, especially in the mat- 
ter of that crazy character, King Ludwig II of 
Bavaria, whose mistress for a brief while Lola 
was. That fairyland castle of Neuschwanstein 
perched in the Bavarian Alps, that dream 
castle out of Wagner by Salvador Dali, Renais- 
sance doors opening on illuminated caverns 
and azure grottos with their eerie stalactites 
and stalagmites between whose Disney-blue 
limestone icicle-shapes swans glided on a si- 
lent lake, its sudden bursts of jeweled pea- 
cocks beyond the wildest dreams of any hop- 
ped-up-with-hashish Oriental potentate, the 


delirious, nay, frenzied, golden scrolls, orna- 
ments, flowers, leaves, cupids, dryads, grapes, 
horns, stags, satyrs, nymphs, mermaids and 
fauns, a veritable mad jungle of gold and 
gold-leaf carvings that decorate the palace in- 
teriors, not to mention a larger-than-life 
golden coach of the Sleeping Beauty of fable 
carved with such an explosion of rococo 
splendor as to defy any attempt to describe it 
and which makes the sumptuous coaches of 
the Russian Czars and Czarinas look like pea- 
sant droshkies by comparison—a coach in 
which Ludwig and his inamorata sat and 
watched Wagnerian operas composed and per- 
formed just for him in his two-seated “‘thea- 
tre.” Nothing of this is in the film and, in- 
deed, Ludwig, as charmingly portrayed by the 
affable Anton Walbrook, is presented as a 
mild and gentle mannered monarch whose 
only weakness seems to have been an eye for 
the ladies. You can’t beat life at its own game. 
You can transfigure it, and that is art, but the 
transfiguration has to result in something that 
expands reality, not diminishes it. Stroheim 
knew this—the man was a torrent. Foolish 
Wives, Greed, The Merry Widow and The 
Wedding March go far beyond their sources. 

I had a seance of my own, 4 la Ludwig of 
Bavaria, recently, when a screening of one of 
the rarest of all films, the Ben Hecht-Charles 
MacArthur The Scoundrel, starring Noel Co- | 
ward, was held just for me by MCA who 
acquired the Paramount backlog for tele- 
vision. Only they cannot show it on television 
nor theatrically nor any other way, the film 
being tied up in some kind of mysterious 
litigation and is thus unavailable to anybody. 
Silly, isn’t it? Like the U.S. not recognizing 
mainland China, the largest country on earth. 
And yet, there they both are—The Scoundre! 
and China. All of which is just a prelude to 
the fact that all the brilliance that was in 
The Scoundrel 34 years ago is still there, as dia- 
mond hard as ever, as full of scintillating wit 
as ever, and as beautifully acted by a cast of 
Broadway friends of the authors including 
Ernest Cossart, Hope Williams, Julie Haydon, 
Martha Sleeper, Alexander Woollcott, Lionel 
Stander, Edward Cianelli, but especially by 
Mr Coward—a stunning tour de force as An- 
thony Mallare, an unscrupulous publisher 
(modelled, they say, after the late Horace 
Liveright), unscrupulous in love and war 
(business). A ruthless Don Juan, loathed by 
his outwardly fawning and hypocritical 
friends, but charming and brilliant 
nonetheless, he runs headlong into disaster, 
drowned in the Atlantic in a plane crash. “I 
just found out,” cries the girl who genuinely 
loved him and was ditched by him, when she 
reads of his death, ‘“‘that there is aGod! ’’ But 
Mallare comes back, he comes back because 
he is in limbo and cannot find rest, nor will he 
find peace until he can find one person who 
will cry for him. He seeks one, the girl who 
really loved him and whom he cast aside. He 
begs her to understand but she is appalled by 
his presence now and reviles him. Then he 
begs God to undo the grievous wrong he did 
her and his prayer is answered (she was right, 
there really was a God) and in gratitude she 
weeps and this is what Mallare wanted, loo- 
king up with a smile to Heaven, knowing that 
now he will find peace. 

This macabre love story, full of sombre 
glints as well as lightning flashes, is a witness 
to a more civilized time than the present, 
both for the world and the cinema. It is 
certainly an eloquent reproach to most of 
what passes for the cinema today. 
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— Bob Salmaggi, WINS, Radio 
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